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THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


A JOURNAL OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


SHOULD LANGUAGE STUDIES BE LIMITED IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS AS THEY ARE, IN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE SCIENCES ?* 


Great as has been the change in the courses of study of college 
preparatory schools in the last quarter of a century, all students 
of education would agree that the changes noted during this 
period are merely prophetic of a greater development that is at 
hand—an impulse beginning in the university, and working 
down through the lower strata of educational institutions. Such 
great awakenings are always from above, arid when more than 
twenty-five years ago Harvard University promulgated its scheme 
of elective studies a current of influence was started that was 
destined to revolutionize the conditions of education not only in 
that ancient seat of learning, but in all other colleges and uni- 
versities, and also in the secondary schools that feed the higher 
institutions. This most important incident in the history of 
higher education in this country discovered to the college one of 
its chief functions, and assured it of one of,its highest pre- 
rogatives. To outline and develop courses of study, to ex- 
ercise leadership and do pioneer service in educational move- 
ments is one of the principal avenues whereby the college is 
to make returns to the community at large for its great endow- 
ments and opportunities. To experiment, to prove, and then to 
disseminate sound educational doctrine is a far higher work for a 
great educational institution than merely to send forth each year 
a number of men who have completed its curriculum. So does it 


*Read at the International Congress of Secondary Education, Chicago, 
July, 1893. 
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prove its wise stewardship of the large bounties it holds in trust. 
In this way is its duty to the nation honorably met and its essen- 
tial relation with lower institutions acknowledged. The high 
censorship in educational matters, so necessary among a people 
where there is so little coherent power that commits institutions 
of similar and different grades to the same wise policy, belongs to 
the university. 

While the different members of our educational body have been 
far from ideal in their mutual relations, still there has been a 
sufficiently distinct articulation of the various parts to insure a 
marked response from all, when the call came from Harvard 
summoning to a scheme of study that was wisely progressive and 
safely liberal, and that sought to harmonize educational methods 
with the actual needs and practical life of this great country, to the 
end that the college graduate might not become un-American as 
a result of his college training, but that he might become a better 
citizen, a wiser guide in the solution of the great problems that 
are to be presented to us. The great propaganda that was 
boldly put forth by Harvard a generation ago not only ushered 
in the dawn of the new education in this country, but it definitely 
gave the leadership in education to the univresity and college, 
and forced secondary schools to follow in a large way the course 
marked out by the higher institutions. While the secondary 
school that has individuality, and to be excellent, its personality 
must be vivid, will always have a curriculum that will mark its 
identity, still from its very terminology and from its place in the 
scheme of education it is ever a preparatory school, following in a 
large degree the lines marked out by the higher institution. To 
be preparatory, it must do much of its work with full reference 
to that more advanced life of the scholar into which it seeks to 
introduce its pupils in the college and university. In other terms 
the work in the college and university inevitably determines very 
largely the character of the work in the secondary school. With 
the intimate relation between the higher and lower institution 
thus established we draw near the statement of the first reason 
that compels a re-adjustment of the studies in preparatory schools. 

When the writer passed the entrance examinations to Harvard 
University twenty-one years ago there was one prescribed way of 
admission, and only one. His preparation was gained in the 
Cambridge Latin School, confessedly as good a school as sent 
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boys to Harvard at thattime. The requirements were as follows : 
the merest smattering of Physical Geography, gathered from 
verbatim recitations from a little manual, the time for which was 
stolen from the first or last ten minutes of a three-fourth hour 
recitation in Latin, Greek, or Mathematics. This was the full 
extent of a boy’s /raining in the sciences required for admission 
to Harvard twenty years ago. To complete the course there 
were four years’ study of Latin, three of Greek, a year’s work in 
the classical history of Greece and Rome, arithmetic through 
mensuration, algebra through quadratics, and plane geometry. 
No French, no German, no English, no science, for the require- 
ment in physical geography already referred to cannot be 
mentioned seriously, except to emphasize with a keen sarcasm 
the complete absence of all scientific training. ‘This preparation 
admitted a boy to a college where the elective system was already 
sufficiently in operation to dominate all of the work of Senior and 
Junior years, aid all but four hours a week of Sophomore year 
with the exception of three or four themes and forensics a year. 

Could the Cambridge High School, which may be fairly re- 
garded a type of the schools of its class, be reasonably called a 
preparatory school to Harvard University in view of the meagre 
preparation it gave a boy to make a wise choice and selection of 
the rich volume of elective studies invitingly spread before him 
on the university schedule ? 

But it is to preparatory schools as they now are that our argu- 
ment in behalf of an extension of science studies and a limiting 
of language studies is to be directed. It will be found, however, 
that this same disparity between preparation for scientific studies 
and the extensive field opened up to students on entering college, 
a disparity that amounts not to what is humorously called a 
‘‘college fit, ’’ but to a most distinct misfit, this disparity, I say, 
that existed twenty years ago has not yet been removed; for 
while it is true that schools that pretend to give a boy a thorough 
preparation for college, a preparation that enables him to do the 
higher work with ease and profit, while such schools have un- 
doubtedly made large additions to their courses of study in the 
sciences, still the colleges and universities have vastly developed 
the area covered by them in these subjects. So that in reality the 
gap between the amount of science done in secondary schools and 
colleges to-day is as great as that that existed twenty years ago. 
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The point urged is this, that in view of the extension of the 
elective system in the higher institutions, and the remarkable de- 
velopment that has been made and must continue in nature 
studies, the secondary school cannot be regarded a preparatory 
school, unless it fits its pupils to enjoy the large privileges offered 
to them in the sciences by the elective system as it now holds in 
college and university. 

Preparation for the elective system then makes necessary a con- 

siderable development of scientific rather than language study in 
the secondary school. Language studies, the humanities, never 
to be discarded or ignored, have long held pre-eminent position 
in the curriculum of the schools. The enormous stimulus that 
all departments of knowledge have received in this century has 
been felt most sensibly in the sciences, not only vastly extending 
the range of human knowledge, but revolutionizing methods of 
study in all departments. 
\ The elective system, while greatly enlarging the lines along 
which men may push study and investigation, points for any one 
student in the direction of specialization. Specialization means 
centralization, the focusing and massing of the powers of the 
mind to the prosecution of mental work for which a man has 
special aptitude. It means to ‘‘ note well wherein kind nature 
meant us to excel,’’ and, when we have caught the plain hint 
from nature, to call into operation all resources, to develop this 
taste and follow this bent. It is the logical expansion under the 
great increase of knowledge in these last days of the wise dictum 
of Ascham, ‘‘ Small area well cultivated.’’ 

Again, a wisely ordered scheme of study will inevitably apply 
a divining rod to the untouched and unsuspected mental re- 
sources of a pupil, because it will be inclusive, and from its very 
breadth will lie tangent to a greater variety of types of mind. 

This is not the folly of saying that any one course of study 
will create brains where none exist, or touch gross stupidity 
and warm it into mental life and activity. But it is the experi- 
ence of every teacher that many a pupil’s mind has lain barren 
and unproductive, though the virgin soil was far from sterile, be- 
cause the seed has not been sown to which the constitution of 
his mind was congenial. The elective system gives the needed 
opportunity to meet the true nature of the student's mind, to 
touch its dormant powers, to awaken its sleeping life. To put 
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the mind in motion is the teacher’s first duty; and is it not his 
highest art? How inadequate has been the stereotyped curricu- 
lum of the past. A just sentence lies against it for its Procrustean 
rigidity and formal inflexibility. Ample, possibly, to furnish a 
man for the duties of the restricted and undiversified life of the 
days of monasticism and the cloister, but woefully deficient to 
equip him for these days of enormous energies. 

The unwisdom of the adjustment between secondary schools 
and the higher institutions has been among the marked defects 
in our educational system. ‘This ill-adjustment has been appar- 
ent nowhere so much as in the constant expansion of the elec- 
tive system in the colleges and the rigid holding to the old 
schemes of the secondary schools. 

The lack of coherence between the two kinds of institutions 
has been glaringly apparent. Latin and Greek have barred the 
way to a larger and wiser educational career to a degree harmful 
to different types of mind, and to an extent not required for the re- 
tention and cultivation of these languages in school or in college. 
Iinstance these two languages because they have historically 
coerced other lines of study. No indictment can rest against 
French or German, and much less against our own mother 
tongue for any such usurpation of the time due the prosecution of 
other subjects. 

I am among those lovers and teachers of the Greek language 
who fee! that its place in any scheme of study that would lead to 
a liberal and elegant education rests on far more substantial 
foundations than mere tradition and prescription, and that it will 
continue, for intrinsic reasons of the greatest value, to educate 
and train the mind of man as long as studies are a delight and an 
honor. 

That a pupil then may be ready to make choice of the liberal 
provisions of an elective system, he should be given a wider 
range for sympathy, taste and aptitude in the preparatory years 
of his school life ; this amounts to saying in other words, because 
of the traditional curriculum of the secondary schools, that more 
room must be made for natural science. To bring this about 


“there must be a pruning of the time devoted to language studies. 


This adaption of the course of studies in the secondary school to 
the elective system has been seen to be attended by an advantage 
of very great value, the earlier opening up of a wider range of 
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sympathy, taste, and aptitude to the young student, that a 
teacher may not always be ‘‘ punishing nature in a scholar,’’ as 
quaint Thomas Fuller phrases it; but that the pupil may have a 
better chance to discover what tastes are natural to his mind, and 
what acquired, through the larger variety of subjects presented 
to him. 

There isa third reason of great valne why a larger study of 
the sciences should find its place in secondary schools at the ex- 
pense of language studies. This reason is of special pedagogi- 
cal interest. 

The curse of much of the effort in education, whether in sec- 
ondary school or in college, has been in the past, and still is, 
that subjects have been so largely taught as mere matter of infor- 
mation. ‘There can be no doubt that it is well to be informed on 
as many subjects as possible, but it is a truism in pedagogics that 
information is not training and power. Possibly the reason for 
this serious fault in educational methods is very largely found in 
the unpractical and theoretical character of the body of the sub- 
jects that have filled up the schemes of study so generally in the 
past. 

The recovery from this fault lies in the prosecution of nature 
studies. They at once present facts of a different order; phe- 
nomena appear ; we see, handle, observe, infer, co-ordinate, clas- 
sify, establish laws, generalize. Immediately we find how silly 
and inadequate would be any attempt to teach science and ex- 
plore nature merely to see a fact. Facts present themselves, we 
note them and do well to remember them, but in the use we make 
of these facts lies great mental training. Attention, comparison, 
judgment are stimulated. The highest operations of the mind 
are called into play; and we find the chief value of facts thus 
gleaned to be to our minds and to those of our pupils their dis- 
ciplinary value and not their worth as isolated, disconnected facts. 
Education is training, discipline. All that trains and disciplines 
educates. The great value of scientific study is that it induces 
and compels the alert and quickened sense. Perception is vivid. 
Language studies may be, can be, nay more, should be taught as 
disciplinary subjects, but they are not so susceptible to this as 
science studies are. 

So fully are we of the Worcester Academy convinced of the 
great importance of this fact that we require a full year’s work in 
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laboratory physics of every pupil who would finish our course, 
whether going to college or not, or to whatever college going. 
When fathers write us asking whether we ‘‘ coach”’ for this col- 
lege or that, remarking that physics is not required for the col- 
lege he wishes his son to enter, our uniform reply is that we 
“‘coach’’ for no college and that as far as physics is concerned we 
are a law unto ourselves. But we discover power in many a boy 
where it had not been suspected, and equally we find limitations 
of mind where Latin and Greek had not revealed them. There 
should be then an enlargement of the sciences as subjects that in- 
vite to disciplinary studies rather than to studies of mere infor- 
mation. Then what may have been difficult mental processes 
become easy and familiar; ‘‘lines of least resistance’’ are estab- 
lished ; careful observation, logical deductions and accurate gen- 
eralization become the habit of the mind by training. The 
power to observe carefully, to collect facts, make comparison and 
infer general laws is the highest work of the educated mind. 
President Hall of Clark University, once humorously spoke of 
the career of the ordinary college undergraduate as a ‘‘ four 
years’ exposure to the contagion of a liberal education.’’ ‘There 
has been a large basis of fact for this witty satire. Much of the 
occasion for it is due to the character of the studies that have so 
imperiously controlled the college and school curriculum in the 
past, and to the unwise methods of instruction that have prevailed 
by which so many subjects have been taught as information 
rather than disciplinary subjects. The classics have exercised 
leadership among the other studies of the schools, but this pri- 
macy is hereafter to be shared with other groups of subjects. 

There is a still further reason to be found in the very nature of 
the various sciences which should lead to the enlargement of their 
place in the schools. 

While it is broadly true that the training to which reference has 
been made should be sought very largely for itself, still there are 
other reasons that suggest and command training in the sciences 
that lie outside of the resulting mental discipline, and relate to 
the use to which specialized study is to be put when the days of 
student life in school and college are over. 

Election and specialization in college should be determined not 
only by the use to which the student may put his knowledge, in 
case he himself may in turn become an instructor ia his chosen 
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department, but also by the use which the student may make of 
his training in the commercial world. Trade, commerce, manu- 
factures, inventions are more and more to require the specialized 
training of the schools. Schools of technology and the scien- 
tific schools of the great universities mean this, and mean this 
alone ; and the secondary school should be in the line of promot- 
ing this application of a wise and thorough study of physical 
laws and forces to the improvement of the conditions of human 
life. 

In conclusion, the time needed for an expansion of the study of 
the sciences must come from the languages ; mathematics cannot 
supply it, for mathematics have received only moderate develop- 
ment in the secondary schools during the past twenty years. 
Solid geometry is taught in some schools, as is plane trigonome- 
try, but in only a few relatively. The time devoted to them can- 
not be curtailed, for instruction in the sciences, physics notably, 
requires all the mathematics a boy can get outside of college as 
studies are now arranged. 

The languages must supply the needed time, and science study 


should be developed. 
D. W. Abercrombie 


Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. July, 1893. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH IN SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE. 


‘* If a gentleman be to study any language it ought to be that 
of his own country ’’ was well said by John Locke two hundred 
years ago. ‘To-day the value of the study of English composi- 
tion and literature is more fully recognized than ever before. 
Nevertheless the lamentable confusion which exists with regard 
to the standards to be reached, and as to practical methods of in- 
struction has thus far rendered the attainment of the best results 
impossible. 

That many of our college youth cannot write their mother 
tongue with correctness, to say nothing of elegance, will be 
painfully evident to anyone who takes the trouble to glance over 
a few pages of a collegg journal, or to read some of the official 
documents of college athletic organizations. On the other hand 
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a visit to half a dozen rooms in a college dormitory will give one 
an idea of the kind of literature which most undergraduates read 
from choice. A survey of the tables and bookcases can hardly 
fail to convince one that the lightest kind of ephemeral fiction is 
devoured in astonishing quantities, and that the English classics 
are usually ignored. We believe that this unfortunate state of 
affairs is largely due to the lack of a proper system of instruction 
in English, and to the sentiment, sometimes expressed in high 
educational circles, that English is to a very great extent a stud- 
ject for self-instruction. 

Now it is a fact that the ability to express one’s idea clearly 
and correctly is more essential to success in life than is a knowl- 
edge of Latin, Greek and Higher Mathematics ; and that the re- 
fining influence of a taste for the best literature should be con- 
sidered of great importance in any scheme of liberal culture. 
**Be your own palace or the world’s your gaol.’’ These two 
truths should guide us in all attempts to establish a correct sys- 
tem of instruction. Holding them in mind let us ask, What is 
the present standard in English for admission to an American 
college of the first rank? Most of the New England colleges 
have adopted’ a uniform requirement which is usually stated 
somewhat as follows :—‘‘ The candidate for admission will be re- 
quired to write a short composition on one of several subjects an- 
nounced at the time of the examination. In 1893 the subjects 
will be drawn from one or more of the following works: Shakes- 
peare’s Julius Caesar and Twelfth Night; Scott’s Marmion ; 
Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish ; The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers in the Spectator; Macaulay’s Second Essay on 
the Earl of Chatham; Emerson’s American Scholar; Irving’s 
Sketch Book ; Scott’s Ivanhoe; Dicken’s David Copperfield. 
Every candidate is expected to have read intelligently all the 
books prescribed. He will also be expected to correct specimens 
of bad English. ”’ 

That for some years there has been an improvement in the 
English requirements is due to the thoughtful work of the com- 
mission of colleges in New England on admission examinations. 
But though the present requirements are better than former ones, 
they satisfy neither the colleges nor the schools, and have been 
adopted merely tentatively until some moggefficient plan can be 
devised. The last Princeton catalogue gives evidence of this 
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when it calls the attention of preparatory schools to the need of a 
more thorough study of elementary English. A need is strongly 
felt by many of the college faculties. No first class school would 
dare to risk its reputation by sending up for examination men so 
poorly fitted in Latin and Mathematics as are the majority of its 
graduates in English. The schools admit this, and apologize for 
it by saying that it is impossible to anticipate the college require- 
ments in English so as to prepare pupils properly. This state- 
ment seems incredible, and yet it confirms what has been said 
above with regard to the anarchical state of the study of English. 

Much of the present confusion might be avoided if a clear 
understanding could be reached concerning the division of the 
work between school and college. As matters now stand, the 
entire ground is gone over in the schools in a superficial way, and 
hence must be gone over again in the colleges. In education it is 
usually more difficult to go over work that has once been poorly 
done than to do it properly from the beginning. The schools and 
colleges should make a satisfactory application of the principle of 
the division of labor. Let the colleges declare as does Cornell, 
that ‘‘ No student markedly deficient in English will be admitted 
to any of the courses of the University,’’ and let them strictly 
enforce this rule. No one who cannot express himself clearly in 
good English prose should be considered fit to become a candidate 
for a university degree. Furthermore, if necessary, an outline 
might be given of the twenty or thirty simple kinds of errors that 
are repeated over and over again by applicants for admission. If 
this were done the schools would have no more difficulty in 
anticipating the college requirements in English than they now 
have in anticipating them in Latin and Greek. 

A word with regard to the way in which one should be taught 
to write English. Nearly all great writers have been accustomed 
from youth to express themselves fluently on paper. When 
Hawthorne was twelve years old, an uncle gave him a note book 
with the advice written on the first leaf, ‘‘ Write out your 
thoughts, some every day, in as good words as you can, upon 
any and all subjects, as it is one of the best means of your 
securing for maturer years command of thought and language. ”’ 
Pupils should have pratice in the art of writing. The report 
recently published by the Committee on Composition and Rhetoric 
of Harvard College clearly shows that in a majority of the best 
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New England schools the amount of composition work done is by 
no means as great as it should be, and that the way in which it 
is done frequently deprives the exercise of much of its value. 

To secure the best results the compositions should at first be 
narrative or descriptive, and connected with the personal ex- 
periences and observations of the writer. The first thought of 
the average boy when a composition is to be written is to fly to a 
book of reference for ideas. Hence, subjects should be chosen 
that render this impossible. Later in the course much interest 
may be aroused by argumentative subjects. The writer has 
heard a class of boys, divided into sides, discuss the question, 
the United States need a Powerful Navy ?’’ with the 
eager interest they would have displayed on the football field ; 
whereas if they had been writing on a subject like ‘‘ Napoleon, ”’ 
each would have droned out a list of dates, gotten from an en- 
cyclopzedia, that would make Argos himself sleepy. Variety may 
be given to an exercise by allowing each boy to write on his 
special fad, giving to a skilled wheelman the bicycle, for a sub- 
ject, letting the amateur photographer write on photography, etc. 
During the last school year the subjects must of course be drawn 
largely from the books required for college. 

When a class of boys have been well trained in the manner 
indicated above, they can write plain English. They now are 
ready to be taken in hand by the college professor and may be 
taught the beauties of force and style. But where the time has 
to be spent in college in teaching students how to avoid the sim- 
plest errors, the result cannot but be disheartening te all parties 
concerned. The writing of clear English prose then should be 
rigorously exacted for admission to college. 

In looking at the requirements in literature, let us ask, What 
is the object in requiring the applicant to read a selection from 
the English classics? To this question there are two good an- 
swers. In the first place, there can be no clear writing without 
what Milton called ‘‘industrious and select reading ;’’ and, in 
the second place, the object is to cultivate a taste for the best 
thought. ‘‘ To make boys learn to read and then place no good 
books within their reach,’’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘is to give men 
an appetite and then leave nothing in the pantry save unwhole- 
some and poisonous food, which, depend upon it, they will eat 
rather than starve.’”’ 
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The present system of requiring about a dozen books by as 
many different authors has been gravely criticised by high author- 
ities as fostering ‘‘ that disconnected reading of books apart from 
those natural relations to life which alone can fully explain them, 
that in other cases we do not hesitate tocalldesultory.’’ ‘‘If the 
books required are intended as a preparation for the historical 
and critical study of literature, they are left swinging loose with- 
out being applied or utilized either in the examination or in the 
college course ; if they are intended as an aid to proficiency in 
composition, they are prescribed too copiously, and read too super- 
ficially, to furnish any real impulse to invention or insight into 
the principles of style.’’ In short, they are not as efficient as 
they should be in aiding clear writing, or in cultivating a taste for 
the best thought. ‘To force at the point of the bayonet a class of 
youth of varying abilities and tastes to read a fixed list of books 
is incurring a very grave responsibility. 

The system also errs in that it entirely disregards the value of 
biography as an aid to liberal culture. ‘The study of the noble 
life in connection with the works of the noble mind has an inter- 
est and a value for the young which nothing else can replace. 
Think of the influence for good of a thorough mental acquaint- 
ance with Longfellow or Lowell! The atmosphere which sur- 
rounded these men, the things towards which their interest went 
out, the sources from which they drew their inspiration, the way 
in which the common experiences of life, so familiar to us all, 
grew beautiful under the influence of their poetic imagination, a 
familiarity with all these would civilize a man’s whole life! 
The fact that chance is not an element of success in life, that 
nothing is attained by the brightest mind without that infinite 
patience and labor which in itself is genius, the brave way in 
which these great men met the severe trials that they were called 
on to endure ; an understanding of all these things would be a 
most healthful remedy for the warped and unreal ideas of life 
which are so often entertained by the young. Or take the life of 
Scott, his domestic tastes, his kindly interest in the humblest per- 
sons around him, the heroic way in which he nerved himself to 
meet single-handed the overwhelming catastrophe of the failure 
of Constable, the way in which, while struggling with physical 
weaknesses that would have rendered another conscious only of 
his own sufferings, he retained his simplicity and gentle thought- 
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fulness for others ; —all this might be impressed upon our school 
boys and girls with propriety and profit. 

We believe therefore that if the literature requirement for ad- 
mission to college comprised a somewhat extended study of the 
works of not more than two authors, together with a knowledge 
of the most important and most interesting portions of their bi- 
ographies, and perhaps of some of the best critical essays on their 
works, it would be more efficient and would arouse a scholarly 
appetite that would gratify itself by a similar study of the works 
of other authors of high merit. After all, the truest education is 
that which teaches how properly to instruct one’s self. 

Permit us to show our meaning more fully by suggesting a 
scheme of reading that might be substituted for the one now in 
use. The two authors might be selected by the pupil, with the 
advice and approval of his instructor, from a list similar to the 
following. 

LONGFELLOW. Extracts from the Life by Samuel Longfellow ; 
Courtship of Miles Standish ; Tales of a Wayside Inn, three 
parts; Hiawatha; Evangeline; Building of the Ship; and a se- 
lection of the best shorter poems like The Skeleton in Armor, 
and The Village Blacksmith. 

HAWTHORNE. Extracts from the Biography by his son. Tan- 
glewood Tales ; Wonder Book ; Mosses from an old Manse; Our 
Old Home; The Ameriean Note Book; The House of the Seven 
Gables. 

MACAULAY. Extracts from the Life by Trevelyan; History of 
England, Chapters I-III; The two essays on Pitt, and those on 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Clive, Hastings, Frederick the Great, and 
Addison ; The Lays of Ancient Rome. 

Scort. Extracts from the Life, by Lockhart ; Ivanhoe; Ken- 
ilworth ; Quentin Durward; The Talisman; The Lady of the 
Lake; Marmion. In the same way the list might be extended so 
as to include Shakespeare, Tennyson, Thackeray, Irving, and 
Lowell. 

The entire examination in English might then be somewhat as 
follows :— 

I. A composition on some simple subject, not necessarily con- 
nected with the books read, to be written in the examination in 
order to show the applicant’s ability to express himself clearly 
and correctly. 
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II. Six or twelve compositions on the prescribed course of 
reading, prepared at school and certified to by the last English 
instructor as in his opinion the unaided work of the pupil. It is 
probable that this requirement would do much to raise the stan- 
dard of composition writing at the schools, and it is reeommended 
by the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. 

III. A number of simple questions on the biographies and 
books read, avoiding dates as much as possible. The answers to 
these questions should be given at length. 

IV. The correction of specimens of bad English. 

The objection will probably be made to the scheme of reading 
proposed above that the variety which it offers is so great as to 
prevent class work on the required books. Our answer is that, 
where class work is necessary, a uniform selection may be made 
that we believe will be better in many respects than the present 
requirements, while for those who hold with the present writer 
that literature is not so much to be studied as to be enjoyed, a 
more attractive plan may be adopted. 

The total freedom from books and from al! restraint, which the 
long vacation gives for three months to school boys and girls, and 
to college students, is in many ways a serious injury tc the cause 
of education and culture. If an arrangement could be made by 
which an hour or more a day during the summer could be spent, 
let us not say in the study, but in the enjoyment of the English 
classics, the books to be read might be compassed easily, and the 
refining influences of the system would be of great value. The 
work for college should be done during the summer before the 
last year at school, but such a system could be extended so as to 
include the other vacations of school and college. An examina- 
tion in the fall on the main facts gone over would show whether 
the work has been properly done, and the reader might be encour- 
aged to keep a note book which could also be submitted to the 
examiners. 

It may be objected further that requirements so varied would 
entail extra work on the college examiners. We believe, how- 
ever, that experiment will disprove this objection. On the con- 
trary, the variety which will be given to the correction of the 
papers will render the work less laborious, 

It has been charged by those who are in a position to know 
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that the English examination as at present conducted is a ‘‘ form 
and little more,’’ and it is certain that unless the colleges exact 
their nominal demands in English as rigorously as in other 
branches, the school work will not be done as well. For instance, 
instead of being asked such simple questions on the required 
books as would show whether these have been properly read, the 
candidate is often merely required to state whether or not he has 
read these books. What examiner in Greek or Latin would be 
satisfied with asking the applicant whether he has read his 
Homer or Cicero ? ; 

We believe that the systematic survey of English literature as 
a whole should be deferred to the college course, in order that as 
much historical knowledge and maturity of mind as possible may 
be brought into the subject. It is absurd, for example, to sup- 
pose that the average boy or girl of sixteen can read the works of 
Milton with profit. Indeed, the instructor in English at a 
New England college that required a portion of Paradise Lost 
makes the pathetic statement that those under his charge declared 
without exception that the works of Milton had not been enjoyed. 
As already said the great object of the study of literature in 
preparatory schools is to create as far as possible the true literary 
taste. 

In the colleges too, in addition to the writing of essays, which, 
it is to be hoped, forms an important part of the curriculum of 
every department, systematic effort should be made to encourage 
the appreciation of the best English authors. As long ago as 
the time of Aristotle it was said, ‘‘ There is a certain education 
which our sons should receive, not as being practically useful, 
nor as indispensable, but as liberal and noble. The endeavor of 
nature is, that men may be able, not only to engage in business 
rightly, but also to spend their leisure nobly.’’ Is there not dan- 
ger that this idea is being somewhat lost sight of in these days 
when so much energy is given to the founding of technical schools 
and the elaboration of college buildings? How many men in 
this year’s graduating class at Yale or Harvard have read or will 
ever read In Memoriam or The Commemoration Ode?  Self- 
development in education should be encouraged to the fullest 
extent. Culture is an impulse as well as a fact ; which way one 
is going is quite as important as where one is. 

Would that in every college in our land this subject of English 
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literature could be in the charge of men broad-minded and sym- 
pathetic enough to communicate to those under their instruction 
an impulse which should be lifelong. Would that in each one a 
course of lectures on English literature for the whole University 
could be established, well enough endowed to secure lecturers of 
the highest ability, who would be willing to avoid the technicali- 
ties so charming to the specialist, and devote their culture and 
eloquence to creating and stimulating a love for that which is 
highest and best in our noble literature. 

We close with a reference to the slight attention which our col- 
leges give to American authors. ‘This is to be regretted. It is 
unusual to see among the courses of study any allusion to Amer- 
ican literature. Indeed, one great University offers a course in 
Icelandic, but so far as indicated by its catalogue it does not pro- 
vide for the study of any American author ; while the neglect of 
our famous historians is equally conspicuous and equally lamenta- 
ble. Lowell was speaking in behalf of American literature when 
he said ‘‘I venture to claim for literature an influence, whether 
for good or evil, more durable and more widely operative than 
that exerted by any other form in which human genius has found 
expression. As the special distinction of man is speech, it 
should seem that there can be no higher achievement of civilized 


men, no proof more conclusive that they are civilized men, than 
the power of moulding words into such fair and noble forms as 
shall people the human mind forever with images that refine, 
console, and inspire.’’ 


James H. Penniman 
De Lancey School, Philadelphia 


SCIENCE TEACHING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Only a single generation carries us back in the history of our 
public schools to the reign of the ‘‘three R’s.’’ From that time 
to the present the curricula of our schools, both city and country, 
have at indefinite but frequent intervals been revised and ex- 
tended, so that now our district or grammar-school grades touch 
upon most of the academic studies, and our high schools cover, 
at least in so far as subjects go, our college courses. 

In this paper I propose to consider briefly the effect of this 
distension of our courses upon the pupils of the schools as to re- 
sults in scholarship and culture, in aim and ambition, and to con- 
sider more fully the advisability of dropping from our public 
school courses especially those sciences which can be taught suc- 
cessfully only by the laboratory methods. 

I have no intention of disparaging the present as compared 
with the past, for I fully believe that the progress of the race is 
upward and onward,—not downward and backward. But further 
progress comes, not by letting well enough alone, but by a careful 
study of present results and by the formation of wise plans for 
securing greater and more desirable ones.. No new scheme or 
plan in education or anything else is found to be wholly wise or 
desirable, but discussion and agitation causes those ideas in 
which there is real life to crystallize out. From these ideas the 
race constructs itself a scheme in the execution of which it is 
carried forward and upward to a higher plane. 

The history of an individual, a community or a nation, no 
matter how grand may have been the progress as a whole, never 
shows an uninterrupted series of successes. The failures and 
mistakes have been the starting points for grander and more en- 
during achievements. If we are making educational mistakes, 
let us by conference and discussion discover just wherein those 
mistakes lie, and then, placing these behind us, once more move 
out along new lines. 

We are all conversant with the great diversity of our public 
school courses of study. If the present generation of pupils do 
not rise much higher than their ancestors in general culture and 
power, it will not be because their angle of vision is too small 
but because they fail to secure depth of vision. 
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President J. M. Coulter, of the Indiana University, in a recent 
article in the Educational Review says it is the spirit and mission 
of a university to make men think for themselves. Are we not 
justified in saying that ¢kat should be the object of education, 
whether in the public school, the college, or the university ? It 
should be the mission of these three successively more and 
more to accomplish man’s emancipation from ‘* second-hand 
thought.’’ 

Now is not a limited number of subjects more likely to produce 
thinking men than a mere smattering of the whole complement 
of the arts and sciences? I shall not here make a comparison 
between the results of past and present schools as shown by the 
number of great minds produced respectively in successive gen- 
erations, though I do believe that a larger percentage of the 
pupils who entered the higher institutions of learning in the past 
attained to eminence than is the case at present. Many reasons 
might be assigned for this, but not the superiority of the courses 
or the instruction. The men of great scholarship and culture in 
the past became so because of great inherent power and indomit- 
able perseverance. But while the percentage was greater, the 
actual number attaining to high scholarship was very much 
smaller. This being the case, what I want to arrive at is this: 
Are present results at all commensurate with our expenditure of 
time, money, and energy? ‘The educational effort put forth 
ought to develop a generation in which the man who thinks for 
himself should be the rule and not the exception. Has it done 
it? Has the introduction of a little of all the ‘‘ics’’ and ‘‘ isms’’ 
and ‘‘ologies’’ into the public schools made the average boy and 
girl cherish more dearly their educational advantages? I doubt 
it. How many pupils have remained in school an additional 
year or even a month because they were going to receive nice 
little talks on flowers and birds, on elements and compounds, on 
levers and cranks, on matter and mind? Any? Possibly. 
Many? Probably not. 

The introduction of so much into the course I think has not 
only ot secured higher scholarship and culture than would be se- 
cured by fewer subjects and better instruction, but it has actually 
fostered in them a dependence that has lowered both aim and am- 
bition. My reasons for making these statements will appear 
further on. For the present I wish to assume that the laboratory 
sciences are the ones to be eliminated. 
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In support of these assumptions I shall give some reasons which 
I shall group under two main heads: First, It is necessary to 
shorten the time required to secure a collegiate education. 
Second, It is impossible, under present conditions, successfully to 
teach the sciences, especially those requiring laboratory equip- 
ments, in our public schools. In support of the first let us note 
the time required to secure a professional training. The child 
enters school at six, eight years are allotted to the primary and 
grammar grades, four more to the preparatory school or the high 
school. At the age of eighteen, if health and opportunity have 
favored the pupil, he is ready to begin his college career. Again, 
supposing circumstances, financial and otherwise to be propitious, 
the average student finishes his college course and receives his 
degree at the age of twenty-two. If, as is often if not usually the 
case, the necessity arises for making part of this time productive 
in a financial way, this period is increased from one to five years. 
These self-supporting students must not be ignored in our educa- 
tional scheme, for they are not only often the brightest students 
in our classes, but they are in later years the ones who fill a large 
part of the positions of trust and honor everywhere. 

At ages ranging from twenty-three to twenty-seven these self- 
made students find themselves in possession of a diploma testify- 
ing to their general knowledge and culture, but without any 
special preparation for their life work. 

But let us specially consider the more fortunate student who is 
permitted to pursue his studies uninterruptedly, and who at 
twenty-two looks about him and chooses the occupation or profes- 
sion he would pursue. His choice having been made he seeks to 
enter it, but finds he has not the keys to the portals through 
which he would pass. He may be permitted to stand on the 
steps of the citadel and gaze down the long corridors leading to 
the upper chambers that he longs to enter and possess. From 
two to four years more must be spent in professional study before 
these coveted places throw open their doors. Law, medicine, 
and theology, pedagogy, civil, electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering, pharmacy, architecture—everything to which we aspire 
—no longer invite the person with general culture to enter and 
learn by experience at the expense of the patient or patron. He 
must present himself equipped with that special training which it 
's the function of the true university or professional school to im- 
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part. It was not always so, but with the great increase in gen- 
eral knowledge among the people, the rapid development of 
science, pure and applied, the sharp competition every day be- 
coming sharper, he who would succeed must pay the uttermost 
farthing. While it was possible thirty or forty years since for the 
man with good common sense and some general knowledge to 
attain to a degree of success in almost any field of labor, he now 
finds the man who has his general knowledge crowned with 
special training in a definite line, outstripping him in the race of 
life. 

As our courses of study are at present arranged it requires that 
our boys remain in school through youth and young-manhood ; 
the prime of life is reached before a young man is permitted to 
enter the fields where he is to do battle with life’s duties. It istrue, 
of course, that he who enters late, if well equipped, wi'l be 
awarded the victor’s wreath over his brothers who have toiled 
longer in the field. It is better to remain out of life’s active 
duties, under the present conditions, even until thirty if neces- 
sary, rather than enter ill prepared. 

But of the vast armies of youth in our public schools, how 
many have either the means or patience, or even the desire to en- 
ter the halls of higher instruction? Ido not mean that our col- 
leges are being deserted. On the contrary the attendance is in- 
creasing ; but even then how few get beyond the grammar 
grades, and fewer yet beyond the high school and academy. 

There is a crying need that something should be done to en- 
able our young men to reach their college courses earlier in life. 
If the time can be shortened from one to four years, it will cer- 
tainly give us a generation with a much larger number of men 
well equipped for the duties which our advancing civilization re- 
quires. 

How to gain, or rather to save our young men and women 
these years during their vigorous and productive period of life, 
and yet not diminish their efficiency, has been the all important 
question for discussion during the few years just past. Com- 
meucing at one end, it has been suggested that the professional 
course be shortened. Again, that the college course be condensed 
into three years. Further, that the preparatory or academic 
course be lightened. Each of these propositions, after due dis- 
cussion, is pronounced impracticable. 
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Indeed the logic of events has emphasized the fact that the de- 
mands of the times are for college-bred men with greater, not less, 
professional training. The most successful schools of law and 
medicine are gradually lengthening their courses, and what is 
more significant, one or two are already requiring a college 
diploma as the condition of admission. As people are now de- 
manding the highest professional skill from those who serve them 
in any capacity, all schools must soon follow in the steps of those 
that have set the higher standard. Where, then, shall time be 
saved, if our college courses cannot be abridged and our pro- 
fessional courses are being lengthened? From one of the most con- 
servative of institutions comes a most radical suggestion. _Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, finds the remedy in eliminating from the 
primary and grammar grades much that is either irrelevant, or that 
has received an undue amount of time. His suggestion is that 
pupils can be prepared for the high school and the academy, and 
consequently for the college, at a much earlier age than now. This 
suggestion was received with a burst of surprise on all sides, but 
coming from so eminent an authority, it at least secured the atten- 
tion of educatorseverywhere. Strange tosay, the more the propo- 
sition has been discussed, the more have his opponents ac- 
knowledged the reasonableness of his suggestion. 

Now what are the facts upon which he bases his belief that the 
time may be shortened? I will give you the leading one. He 
selects a typical academy or preparatory school, (Phillips Academy, 
Exeter), finds its courses of four years full and valuable; its stand- 
ard of admission about the same asthat of similar institutions east 
and west, viz : some knowledge of common school arithmetic, writ- 
ing, spelling, and of the elements of English grammar. These 
are requirements, President Eliot thinks, which might reasonably 
be expected of a boy leaving the primary school at the age of 
eight years. But at what age, in fact, do our pupils reach high 
schools and preparatory schools? President Eliot finds the aver- 
age age to be sixteen and one-half years. Even admitting that 
President Eliot is radical, and that he expects too much of an 
eight year old boy, I think most of us must admit that the fore- 
going requirements are not too much to expect of a ten-year-old 
boy. How then shall we justify or explain the use of the 
six aud one-half years more that we dawdle over before we admit 
him to preparatory work? Itseemsin the face of these facts 
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that we stand condemned in the light of our own judgments for 
an awful waste of the precious formative years of youth. But 
that is not all, nor the worse fate that overtakes our youth in 
these years of comparative indifference if not of idleness. We all 
know too well that the pupils who leave our grammar grades with 
high ambitions and aims as to future scholarship and culture are 
the exception and not the rule. If this charge is true, and I be- 
lieve it is, it is high time we were aware of it, and were looking 
for the cause. 

I shall not attempt to find all the causes, for I have neither the 
time nor the ability to go deep enough below the surface to lay 
bare all the causes affecting our educational results. A few, how- 
ever, I think are not far to seek. First and foremost I think is 
our attempt to cover so many subjects in such diverse fields. We 
attempt too much as to the number of subjects, but too little as 
to subject-matter. We lay our foundations so broad that we fail 
to secure depth. We are not content even in the primary grades 
simply to put into the hands of the pupils the key to further 
knowledge, viz: reading, spelling, and numbers, but we at once 
proceed to give them a little dilute geography, and grammar, and 
science, under various disguises, but always so dilute that there 
is no meat in it for the growing mind. This process is continued 
through the various terms of the eight long years, with a little 
more science here ; a little more geography and history there. 
Hash sandwiches are the daily diet ; the hash composed of a little 
drawing, and book-keeping, and language, and nature lessons, 
and ‘‘ what not,’’ spread infinitely thin over nearly as thin slices 
of the more substantial fare which varies but slightly from year 
to year. 

The drift of nearly all pedagogical literature, as we all know, 
has been for years to emphasize the necessity of enriching the 
public school course. As a result we have enriched it by con- 
stantly diminishing the amount of the staples of life, and supply- 
ing the deficiency by a microscopic amount of most varied but 
badly prepared desserts. The result of this enrichment of the 
course has led, I believe, to another mistake, viz: the repetition 
in successive years of the same subject, varied somewhat, it is 
true, but to the pupil new but once. A series of books in physi- 
ology and hygiene, oral lessons in botany, oral lessons on ani- 
mals, and these presumably each used as the basis of a language 
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lesson, and so on through the years, but at the end the pupils 
know but little about plants and animals, and possibly less about 
language. Only recently I heard just such a boy say, ‘‘I seen 
him when he done it, for I hadn’t went home yet.”’ 

We have had it dinned into our ears for years that the secret of 
veloping a retentive memory, a discriminating judgment and a 
vigorous reasoning faculty, is to be found in the magic words, 
repetition, repelition, repetition ; review, review, review. Do you 
believe it? Not if you think of it seriously. He who would de- 
velop the above inestimable qualities in his pupils will do better 
by going over a subject thoroughly, stating facts and principles 
in such a way that judgments may be formed from them, and 
conclusions deduced. 

State superintendent McKibben, of Michigan, in a paper on 
the Revision of the Michigan Course of Study, gives many valu- 
able suggestions as to the relation of the high school to the uni- 
versity, but he perpetuates the folly that has too long prevailed, 
‘that the child can be taught a little of everything, and yet 
maintain an interest in anything.’’ I quote a paragraph which 
you will all recognize as a fair sample of what has been the bur- 
den of all educators and journals for some years, but of which I 
trust we shall see less and less in years to come. He says: 
“This work in science, this study of Nature should begin 
when the pupil enters school, and should continue without inter- 
ruption till he leaves it. At first it meed not necessarily be 
botany, or geology, or geography, or astronomy, or physics, or 
physiology, or zoology, or chemistry that he studies, but some- 
thing of each.’’ . . . “‘ After the first two years this observation 
work will differentiate into geography and the natural sciences ; 
the former during the next three years making a study of the 
earth, and framing a skeleton on which to build, (note, three 
years framing a skeleton on which to build in geography), the 
latter going over much the same ground as the first two 
years, but more thoroughly, and to classify the facts of nature 
under the different sciences. In the grammar grades the ground 
will be covered again, but the subject will be ScIENCE.”’ 

How many teachers, even if they could have the same pupils 
through the whole eight years, could maintain in all these sub- 
jects an unflagging interest, so that when they turned their 
charges over to the high school these should enter it hungering 
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and thirsting for more scéence? And this while the teach: 5 cur- 
ried forward the rest of the work in the course? How uch 
more ridiculous it is to expect a succession of teachers to |) 55 ss 
the mental equipment necessary for the Herculean task ! 

There is nothing so disheartening to us, either as teacicrs or 
as students, as to feel that we are accomplishing nothine If 


students feel that they are getting but little food for their ininds 
they become indifferent—absolutely so—even to that little. This 
is equally true of the pupils in the lower grades. They are 
epitomes of larger humanity. They want to feel that they are 
accomplishing something, that something has been done, that 
need not be done again. That one subject mastered may be 
placed under their feet as a stepping stone to something new. if 
not to something higher. Then there would be a living interest 
manifested in the successive subjects as they come. We grown 
people cannot maintain a lively interest in a dozen subjects at 
once. As our interest in one increases, our interest in others de- 
creases. Did you ever know a lady to be infatuated with litera- 
ture, china-painting, needle-work, foreign missions, etc., all at 
once? ‘These may each successively be her ‘‘ fad,’’ but never all 
at once. No more can any student’s or child’s mind be directed 
profitably to a large range of subjects at once. This is one of the 
facts that is helping to beat into the heads of colleges and uni- 
versities the desirability of elective courses of study. Elective 
courses enable the student to concentrate his energies, whereas 
formerly, from the kindergarten to the college, the pupil's energy 
was directed toward a bi-concave course of study, and the faint 
pencils of light, as they went out into time, diverged more and 
more widely. 

Of course we all agree that the courses from the kindergarten 
to the high school must be general courses ; that the ideas incul- 
cated must be general ideas. But they need not therefore be dis- 
tributed over the universe. I do not advocate a narrow, one-sided 
education ; nor is that education narrow for a child which puts 
into his hands the key which will enable him to unlock any one 
of the rich store-houses that waits to be rifled of its boundless 
wealth. I have but little patience with that narrow spirit which 
has shown itself in a few places which would make industrial 
training clubs out of our public schools. We hear of mending 
and cooking and typewriting and wood- working being introduced 
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into our grammar grades. This so evidently misses the purpose 
of the public school that I need not consider it, but there are oth- 
ers who plead so earnestly for broad courses of study that we are 
compelled to notice the broadness we have already secured. We 
lay the foundation so broad that the superstructure never rises to 
symmetrical proportions. Possibly we not only lay the founda- 
tions broad, but so deep that our line of vision never rises above 
the earth. We want broad men and women but I ask you in all 
sincerity, who is the broader, the man with a full knowledge of a 
few things, or the one with a little knowledge of many things ? 
This broadness I am condemning has led many a pupil, as well as 
many an older person, to think that he knows what he does not 
know. Now, is there any narrowness so narrow as that of one 
who doesn’t know that he doesn’t know ? 

One more evil result of this crowding of our courses I must 
notice. The absolute essential in mental development is zxdivid- 
ual, personal study and mental labor. We have spent much time 
of late in making the schools attractive. How has much of this 
been done? By introducing new subjects and having the teach- 
ers prepare the work. Pupils have come to expect the teachers 
to furnish in a condensed and palatable form all that need be 
known of any subject. 

Hard labor, and the consequent mental development, are far 
too rare, not only in our public schools, but as a consequence in 
our higher institutions. A habit of dependence once formed, 
takes ‘ime and great energy on the part of subsequent teachers to 
counteract. 

Having spoken thus fully of the first part of my subject, I will 
in a very few words consider the second: ‘ Are the laboratory 
sciences the ones to be omitted from the course ?’”’ 

Physics and chemistry have for years been admittedly taught 
successfully in connection with properly equipped laboratories. 
Botany and zoology more recently introduced into the courses 
are rapidly being placed on the same footing. 

I think it may be considered axiomatic that we should not under- 
take what we cannot do well, so long as there are other things 
just as valuable that we can do better. Again, I think it is clear 
from what has already been said, that the majority of our public 
school teachers are not prepared to give suitable instruction in all 
the sciences. The day has passed when anyone can take all 
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knowledge for his province. Assumed enthusiasm will not pass 
for the genuine, and only the real article inspires the pupil. The 
world of knowledge is not only beyond individual capacity, but 
single subjects, such as botany or physics, go out in such varied 
and divergent lines, that it requires a specialist to see the ultimate 
known facts of even a single line. 

What I have said thus far I have directed particularly toward 
the public schools below the high school. It requires more cour- 
age to apply the whole of it to the high schools as well. It is 
nevertheless true that our high schools are attempting far more 
than they can do well. Few, very few, are equipped with labor- 
atories or properly trained teachers for the sciences in question. 
As proof of this I shall offer but one thing in evidence, viz: re- 
sults. It stands to reason that if our science teaching in our 
public schools and academies were a success, the higher institu- 
tions would recognize our efforts in that line as they do in other 
lines. What are the facts? Out of one hundred and twelve col- 
leges, scientific schools and universities having fifty or more stu- 
dents in their collegiate classes, sixty-eight require no knowledge 
of the sciences for admission to the Freshman class. Many more 
requiring some sciences, require no biology. Others yet require 
only elementary physiology and physical geography. ‘Those re- 
quiring no sciences are not second-rate institutions. They are 
most of the state universities, Yale College, Williams College, 
Columbia College, Cornell University, and others of recognized 
standing. Those requiring elementary science are almost invari- 
ably those which have preparatory departments of their own 
where students are prepared for their college course. Harvard 
formerly required elementary botany for admission, but now she 
starts her young men, who are from sixteen to twenty-five years 
of age, in this subject as if they had neither seen or heard of a 
flower. 

Comment is unnecessary. Facts are facts. We must either 
change our courses and methods, or else drop our science from 
our high school curricula. 

I have time but for one suggestion. If we must have science 
in the high school course, let us be rational. Let us undertake 
but one or two subjects, and teach those thoroughly. There is 
more culture and mental power to be derived from one subject 
well taught, than from a smattering of all the sciences in the 
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whole realm of nature. I care not what subject you take. Bot- 
any, zoology, geology, chemistry, or physics. ‘The subject having 
been selected, open up to the student such attractive but limitless 
fields that his arrogance, born of ignorance, shall flee away, and 
he shall humbly acknowledge that one field is more than he can 
master. 

know that in much that I have said I am going counter to 
all precedent, and that as a science teacher I might be expected 
to urge its introduction at any and every point. Now it is not 
that I love science less but truth more. Truth systematized is 
science, and science will prevail; but all science is not the 
province of finite beings. 

Now I have not said a word against trying to cultivate in chil- 
dren a love for nature. If you can, do so by all means, but don’t 
delude them with the suggestion that you are teaching them 
botany, or zoology, or chemistry, or geology. Teach them to 
love nature by bringing them in contact with her. The Germans 
take their classes for strolls in nature’s haunts, and the pupils 
learn to love the birds and flowers, not by dissecting them, nor 
by arranging them in systematic groups, but by contact and as- 
sociation. ‘The boy who plucks the flower from its mossy nook 
and feasts his eyes on its beautiful tints and drinks in its sweet 
perfume will love it, while the one who is told that a flower opens 


centripetally, is gamopetalous, with a ligulate corolla and syngy- 
nesious stamens, will hate it on general principles if not for its 


names. 

We all love nature, but not dreary platitudes concerning her. 
Exalt nature. Inspire love for her by reading or causing to be 
read beautiful stories of her various moods. But let these stories 
teach reading, and only incidentally a love for nature. They do 
not teach science. Let us in the public schools teach the essen- 
tials, and if we can, while doing so, keep ourselves and our pupils 
in touch with nature and nature’s children. 

Aven Nelson. 


University of Wyoming. 
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THE HISTORY OF EARLY EDUCATION. 
II. THE SeEmiTIc RACEs. 


ASSYRIANS AND BABYLONIANS; ARABS; PHCENICIANS. 


The Semitic Races occupied that central region of the old world 
which extends from the Arabian Gulf to the confines of Asia Minor 
and from the Zagros Mountains on the East to the Mediterranean, 
Arabs, Babylonians, Assyrians, Elamites, Chaldeans, Phoenicians, 
Jews are all different nations of the same race. The greatest of 
these nations was the Jews or Israelites. In what may be 
regarded as prehistoric times there was a constant struggle be- 
tween the various tribes of the Mesopotamian basin, always under 
the banners of some tribal god. They seem to have been a most 
religious, or rather superstitious, and at the same time, it must be 
conferred, a most immoral race. Even the religion itself was in some 
cases and in some of its aspects a service of lust. The purer 
religion of Israel did not always escape the degrading influence of 
the other Semitic races, such as the Pheenicians ; indeed the strug- 
gles of the Jews with other Semitic races is generally a struggle, 
under the guidance of the prophets, for the expulsion of alien ele- 
’ ments or for the dominancy within Israel of the theocratic and sec- 
ular principles of polity and government. 

At the time Moses died (about 1280 B. C.) there was conflict 
everywhere. The Assyrians, whose centre was Nineveh, had al- 
ready begun to extend their power over other races and the empire 
rapidly grew in the ninth century B. C. Nineveh seems to have 
been always more warlike than the great tribal centre of Babylon ;* 
and after the middle of the 8th century, B. C., the latter was vir- 
tually in subjection to Nineveh. 

In the middle of the seventh centurv, B. C., the Assyrian em- 
pire suddenly collapsed, after it had extended itself to Media in the 
‘north-east and Esypt and Arabia on the South. It was an em- 
pire of violence ; but it concentrated in itself and raised to a his- 
torical world-importance the vigor of the Semitic race. The ruins 


*Asa help in taking a chronological ad comparative view, it is of im- 
portance to note that Solomon, who raised the power of the Israelites to its 
highest point died in 975 B. C., and that the date of the foundation of 
Rome was about 750 B. C. 
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of Nineveh to this day testify to its greatness while the great public 
works of Babylon and Susa are matters of history. It fell before 
the Medes (some time in the seventh century) who were assisted by 
the Babylonians. It had enjoyed an existence of 250 years. It 
was the first conquering power, Ranke says, which we meet with 
in the history of the world. 

But though the empire was thus short-lived, the Assyrians and 
Babylonians had, long before the period of external conquest at- 
tained to political constitutions and to a high degree of material 
civilization. We may date this from about 1400 years B. C. They 
owed nothing to the example and influence of Egypt. Their 
civilization had its origin near the mouths of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. 

Of the education of these races we can know little ex- 
cept inferentially. In the great cities they had architects, sculp- 
tors, astronomers, workers in brass and iron, and engineers. 
Boys were doubtless trained by some systemn of apprentice- 
ship in these and all other arts. Special training to the mil- 
itary art must have taken a high place in a nation which had 
to retain its position by force of arms. The priesthood and the 
Chaldean astronomers had their own schools. But all instruction 
had either direct reference to the practical needs of life or was of a 
very restricted professional character. The study of these sacred 
books and traditions, astronomy and astrology, occupied the 
priesthood —a_ profession largely, if not wholly hereditary. 
There was no education of the man in any true sense; nor 
indeed could there have been with the conceptions of God and 
of religion which characterized the Assyrians and Babylonians. 
The belief in multitudinous demons seem to have been general, 
and the consequent practice of magic and incantations. In the 
earliest times it was held that the spirits of all the dead lived for- 
ever in a gloomy Hades; in later times, the gods received into 
pleasant regions all who served them well during life. The ethi- 
ical importance of this belief will be apparent. 

The position of women in ancient Nineveh and Babylon seems 
to have been substantially that of slavery to the desires of man. 
They were one more luxury in an already luxurious mode of life, 
and where this is the case, we can expect to find no true family 
life, at, least no life in which the moral training of the young 
is directed towards any mural aim. ‘The Chaldean priests—a 
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class apart—were among the first students of astronomy and along 
with their astrological knowledge handed down such sacred tra- 
ditions as the race possessed. They also had an oral if not a writ- 
ten literature which embodied their philosophy of life, religious 
traditions and stories of gods and heroes. ‘To this we must add 
that both in Nineveh and Babylon the arts of life reached great per- 
fection : their architecture for example was conceived and executed 
with Egyptian vastness of imagination and great engineering skill. 

Men who were at once slaves of a military despotism and of de- 
grading superstitions could receive little education from civil and 
social life. Nor is there evidence that in any department save the 
arts, that ministered to the luxuries of existence, there was any 
instruction, if we except the Chaldean priests and astrologers who 
may be regarded as a class apart, exercising no direct influence on 
the upbringing of youth. 


THE ARABS. 


We know that Arabs have an ancient literature—especially in 
the domain of poetry. Before the time of Mohammed, but still in 
what is commonly regarded as the modern epoch, the Arabs had 
their Olympic literary contests at the great fairs of Mecca and 
Okadh, and the poems to which prizes were awarded were re- 
written in golden characters and suspended in the Kaaba, the 
national temple at Mecca. The Arabs have always shown lyrical 
poetic genius of no common kind, and accordingly had a dis- 
tinctly native literature, orally handed down,* and so continually 
extended and recast. 

I am not aware of any trustworthy material bearing on the 
subject of pre-christian Arab education even in the settled civiliza- 
tions of the fertile south. We may, of course draw inferences from 
those facts of their civilization which are historical; but I think 
such a manner of handling the history of education tends, if car- 
ried beyond very narrow limits, to discredit the whole subject. 

The revival of letters and of the sciences and arts under the 
Mohammedan conquerors in the eighth and subsequent centuries 
belongs to the medizeval period, and a good deal worthy of atten- 


*Tradition names Lokman, a contemporary of King David, as a great 
poet, and ‘‘round his name,’’ says Diiucker, ‘‘is gathered a number of 
proverbs, gnomes and fables.’’ There were rhapsodists who had a store of 
traditional poems which they related or sang at tribal meetings. 
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tion might be written on the mosque schools and the universities 
and libraries of that period. But this would find its proper place 
in the history of the modern educational world. 


PHG:NICIANS. 


The narrow coast-line between Lebanon and the Mediterranean 
(little more than 120 miles long and 15 broad), was occupied by a 
Semitic branch famous in history for their commercial enterprise. 
Tyre and Sidon were the two chief cities. Here again we find 
the same material aims and luxurious living which marked the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. The former owed their wealth to 
trade, the latter found the basis of its material civilization in the 
fertile basins of the Euphrates and Tigris. Phoenicia was the 
gate of communication between Europe and the Orient. With 
Phoenicia also is associated the invention of symbols for numbers 
aud the elements of sound in words; but these were originally 
drawn from Egypt. The necessities of commerce would natur- 
ally lead to the development of what they derived from Egypt, 
with a view to facilitate communication with foreign nations. 
Their buildings, their harbors and ships, and the works of art 
which they produced—all point to a high efficiency in their tech- 
nical instruction. But commerce and money-making seem to 
have engrossed their minds, and there is no evidence of any moral 
aim in their education. Their religion—like that of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians—was outside their daily lives and was a 
religiou of mystery and superstition on the one hand, and of re- 
ligious rites, frequently of debased character,on the other. It is 
only among the Egyptians and the Jews that religious concep- 
tions were of a kind to affect daily conduct and to mould char- 
acter, 


THE JEWS. 


Of the Semitic Races, by far the most famous was the Jews 
or Hebrews who originally emigrated from the east side of the 
Euphrates to Canaan or Palestine about 2,000 B. C. Their his- 
tory, however, properly begins with the emigration from Egypt 
under Moses, about 1320 B. C. ‘The land on the east and west of 
Jordan was divided among the twelve tribes, and the tribe of Levi 
were allotted cities throughout Canaan and were allowed to settle 
where they pleased, receiving tithes. 
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After holding their own as a kind of federated republic under 
chiefs called Judges—the last of whom was the prophet Samuel — 
a king (Saul the Benjamite) was chosen 1067 B. C., David suc- 
ceeding him in 1055 B. C. 

Prior to David the priesthood and its ceremonial was not organ- 
ized. Under him and his equally great successor Solomon the 
Hebrews reached their highest eminence as a nation. ‘Their very 
successes led to their misfortunes, for they came into hostile 
contact with the other great Semitic races. First, the Assyrians 
720 B. C., conquered the country and carried the mass of the peo- 
le captive to Media—putting Assyrian colonists in their plave. 
The mixed people revived as a nation; but they were again sub- 
dued by the Babylonians (588 B. C.), who burned the Temple at 
Jerusalem and carried the leading families into captivity. The 
exile lasted about 70 years; but after the captives were allowed to 
return only the lower section of the population along with the 
priests and scribes took advantage of the permission. It was dur- 
ing the exile that the Jewish religion began to develop its formal 
doctrine and ritual ; and these became fully formulated after the 
return and the completion of the second Temple (516 B.C.). The 
written law as well as oral law was now strictly enforced and the 
beginnings laid of a system of legal formalism and of ecclesiastical 
ceremonial which in time became oppressive. It certainly se- 
cured, however, the unity of the Jewish race spite of their frequent 
migrations and their voluntary dispersion (before the Christian 

Era) through the cities of the Mediterranean. 


It may be truly said that God began first to dwell with men 
among the Jews. Whatever view may be taken of Biblical mat- 
ters, this may be accepted as a historical fact. ‘To Moses and the 
Israelites the world owes, not the conception of the spirituality 
and unity of God, but the more practical conception of the one 
God asa self-subsistent moral Personality. For this and their lit- 
erature, devoted to the expression of this leading thought and 
collected (if we except the Talmudic writings) in the Old Testa- 
ment, the World owes a permanent debt to the Israelites. They 
are a possession which must always influence the thought and life 
of che human race. The religion of Jehovah was a protest against 
both the Idolatry of the other Semitic races and the Pantheism of 
the Orient. 
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The people, from whom came the Book of Job and the Psalms 
and Genesis, and whose worldly wisdom found expression through 
Solomon in the Book of Proverbs, was certainly a very remarkable 
people. ‘The intensity of their personal character, and of their fam- 
ily life and state-life is what most powerfully impresses the reader 
of history. The znéensity had its natural concomitant in exceed- 
ing narrowness so that even the ‘‘I am that I am’’ of Moses, 
while it was to them the name for the Universal Power had yet 
for the chief object of its eternal existence—the Jews. He was 
from the first a National God. Spite of this, the great fact re- 
mains that God for the first time now truly dwells among men 
and is personally concerned with the conduct of each man in his 
daily life, He demands certain observances from men—not solely 
or chiefly in the form of appeasing sacrifice, but as part of a dar- 
gain. ‘This one idea of moral contract with the Divine Being was 
sufficient to educate a race. 

Education of Priests—Even, however, when dealing with the 
Jews, I would remark that the fact of a distinct sacerdotal order 
which as such embraces an educational curriculum for priests, 
must always restrict the range and also the aims of the education 
of the people as a whole. The masses will simply pick up, as best 
they can, what is necessary for their daily occupations. The higher 
education of the country—indeed most of what we mean in modern 
times by the term ‘‘ Education’’ is the education of the priestly 
order, and especially is this the case where the order is also a hered- 
itary caste. It must always indeed be the instinct, if not the con- 
scious purpose, of such a caste to keep the masses of the people in 
ignorance, or at least to regulate the amount and kind of knowledge 
to be conceded to them, and to reserve for themselves the power 
which inheres in exclusive knowledge. Nor can I find in any- 
thing I have read, evidence that it was otherwise with the Israel- 
ites. The literature we have before us speaks to a high intellect- 
ual force and a lofty ethical ideal among the few and pre-supposes 
considerable education among those to whom it was addressed. 
The audience, however, must have been a very small minority of 
the nation. The range of instruction too, whether among the Levites 
and Priests, or in the ‘‘ Schools of the Prophets’’ was restricted by 
the theocratic conception. The priests alone (Zz. e., Levites of the 
the house of Aaron) had to learn all the details of the Judaic cer- 
emonial. ‘They were the sole channel of sacrifice. This, cere- 
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monial with learning to read, to write, with a view to the mu!ti- 
plication of MSS. ; instruction in music, and perhaps verse; a 
little Chaldean astronomy, and a thorough knowledge of the law 
(for the priestly order was always a civil as well as ecclesiastical 

uthority), would appear tosum up the curriculum of the most 
learned, till about 200 years B. C. 

Schools of the Prophets. —The Israelites present many problems 
to the mind of an unbiased inquirer ; but this is not the place to 
consider any of these. We might have ventured to say a priort 
that a small race which could begin its history by embodying in 
its creed all that was purest and best in the primitive faith of the 
Orient, and boldly annexing the God of the Heavens and the Earth 
as a private possession, while contracting with Him for cercain ad- 
vantages chiefly of a material kind, must evolve out of the whole 
a higher and freer spiritual life than any that an official priesthood 
could conceive. It is true that the nationalizing of God was a 
com:non characteristic of all the Semitic and some other races, 
but the Hebrews had growing up in the midst of them a concep- 
tion of God of so universal a type, that we should naturally expect 
them to rise above their fellow-Semites. And, in truth, owing to 
the deeper spiritual life which their great fundamental conception 
generated, the universality and dominancy of the God of the He- 


brews as a ‘‘ God above all gods’”’ gradually found expression in 


the ‘‘Schools of the Prophets.’’ These were instituted by private 
individuals. They had a loftier aim than any that the Law pre- 
scribed. Founded by Samuel, they existed primarily for the main- 
tenance of the tradition of the idea of Jehovah in all its purity. 
Philosophie contemplation, and not merely the technicalities of 
ritual or of the law, occupied the students at these schools. In them 
we find the spirit as opposed to the form of Judaism ; and men ema- 
nating from them exercised a powerful influence on the life and 
public policy of the Jews, recalling princes and people alike to 
the worship of the true God, and that ‘‘in spirit and in truth.’’ 
They also seemed to maintain the theocratic as opposed to the 
civil theory of government, more than the priestly order itself, but 
in a broader and more liberal sense. 

Education of Scribes.— Again, there was in Palestine (as in 
Egypt) a class of Scribes (1 Chron. 2, 55) employed in various 
offices, public and private. This profession would naturally be 
sought by the more ambitious and intelligent among the Levites 
and others not of the Levitical caste. They grew into importance 
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after the captivity. The teachers of these, and of any others who 
received literary instruction, were doubtless Levites. 

Education of the People.—But outside these three classes, priests, 
prophets and scribes, all occupied with Religion and Law, it can- 
not be said that instruction in our modern sense was to be found. 
Nor indeed with a people so narrow, and whose intellectual activity 
was so exclusively ‘‘ theological,’’ was it probable that schools 
would ever be numerous, except for the defence of the faith against 
alien intrusion and the strengthening of patriotic traditions. The 
supreme object of education was neither arts, nor sciences, nor arms, 
but faith in God and knowledge of the law. The Levites were 
spread over the whole country, and were thus available as teach- 
ers and were in a position to perpetuate the knowledge of the law ; 
and doubtless such instruction as the yourg obtained outside their 
families was obtained from them. But the education of the 
masses, however it may have been aided by the Levites in an 
irregular and sporadic way, was substantially domestic, tra- 
ditionary, and oral. 

Two characteristics of Jewish life and education which distin- 
guish them from other ancient nations have to be here noted: 
First, morality and religion and civil law were substantially one. 
Wherever there is a religion it influences: morality, but in the 
case of the Jews there was a conscious recognition of this fact. 
The moral law was in the most literal sense the law of God, and 
the civil law was a deduction from the moral law. ‘The religious, 
ecclesiastical, and civil were inextricably interwoven in the daily 
life of the Jew. Secondly, faith in God and a knowledge of the 
law being the sum of wisdom and theoretically within reach of all, 
every Jew, however humble, stood in an essential equality with 
every other. All had equal claims to education, theoretically, I 
say. ‘This conception of education as for all citizens was pecu- 
liar to the Jews. Neither Persians nor Greeks nor Romans shared 
it, and even in China it was not understood in the same sense 
or on the same grounds, although it was indirectly affirmed by 
throwing open the public examinations to all. In religion there 
was no esoteric doctrine reserved for a favored caste; on the 
contrary the profoundest religious thought and the highest re- 
ligious expression was to be found outside the ceremonial priest- 
hood in the schools of the prophets to which I have referred. 
To these schools laymen might attach themselves. They were 
not reserved for a caste. 
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The beginning and end of the Jewish conception of popular ed- 
ucation is contained in the 6th chapter of Deuteronomy, 4th verse: 

‘* Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord: And thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. And these words, which I 
commanded thee this day, shall be in thine heart: And thou shalt 
teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.’’ 

The father and mother were thus the divinely appointed teach- 
ers. As has been said, ‘‘ The dwellings of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob were at once house, school, state and church.’’ The family 
life was, as I have said, intense, and the more so that the law 
thus directly addressed parents and placed on them the responsi- 
bility for the moral and spiritual well-being of their children. 
To the Jews more than to any other race we may apply the words 
of Shakespere : 

** Let never day nor night unhallowed pass 
But still remember what the Lord hath done.’”’ 
Il Henry, vi., tz. 

As might be expected, respect for parents and elders was rigidly 
enforced. 

‘*’Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother,’’ etc., 
‘* Before the gray head shalt thou stand up.’’ 

If we may infer from the Proverbs of Solomon that maxims such as 
are collected in that book were in general currency, we may further 
conclude that the domestic education was powerfully re-enforced 
by traditions of practical wisdom. The Book of Ruth also could 
have emanated only from a people sensitive to the finer and more 
spiritual significance of family relations. A present God, whom 
to fear was ‘‘ the beginning of wisdom,’’ the honoring of parents 
and elders, a sacred family life, the memory of a great history and 
the practical wisdom of proverbs, constituted the elements of the 
education of the masses. No special pud/ic means however, were 
taken to give this education to the people so that the fundamental 
conception of the equality of all before God, to which I have re- 
ferred above, remained so far a barren conception, so far as state 
action to raise all toa certain level of intelligence and life was 
concerned. 

(Zo be continued.) 


S. S. Laurie. 
University of Edinburgh. 


ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOLS: A PARENT’S POINT- 
OF-VIEW. 


There were two noteworthy articles on this subject in the first 
number of the REVIEW, one of which, at least, has awakened 
lively interest among educators. These papers doubtless, cover 
the ground, from the standpoint of a professor of English in col- 
lege, and that of a high school principal. 

There is, however, a third point of view, which teachers per- 
haps do not enough take into account. I mean that of the public 
at large—of parents who have at heart the education of their sons 
and daughters. 

If it be asked what right such persons have to form any opin- 
ion on educational matters, the reply must be, that they have op- 
portunities for acquaintance with pupils such as teachers do not 
enjoy. Scholars may even shine in the classroom, and give out 
bravely the indigested and indigestible matter with which they 
are often systematically stuffed, and yet reveal to those at home 
that they have no vital connection with the subject pursued. 
The youth speak of school matters, outside the recitation rooms, 
with unvarnished frankness—I am not referring to flippant, or to 
unjust criticism—and these judgments uttered in the household 
are one of the means by which parents estimate the inward 
growth. The language of children at home is their common 
speech. If the rules of grammar are not applied ; if the family 
letters are poorly written ; if rhetorical rules are forgotten when 
the ordeal of examination is over, friends at home, who are ca- 
pable judges, understand. If, on the other hand, enthusiasm for 
reading is gained by a course in literature, if style is formed by 
it, parents have excellent opportunities to discover this. Those 
who foilow boys and girls with sympathy and understanding, step 
by step through their school courses, are often better enabled to 
judge these courses as a whole, to note their excellencies and 
their deficiencies, and to see the development of mind, or where 
spirit is quenched, than are teachers whose acquaintance with 
their pupils is generally limited to one or two subjects. 

As regards the schools, the public may be divided into three 
classes : first, those who are negative in their attitude, and this is 
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the largest class ; secondly, those who are superficial and insist- 
ent in their criticism; thirdly, the interested, ordinarily intelli- 
gent portion of the people. This latter class is not the largest, 
but it is a growing, and a well-defined one. It has never tried 
its voice, so far as I know, in a united appeal for a change in 
any particular. Its, members, however, have views much in uni- 
son upon school affairs, and their opinions, in any given locality, 
are not hard to discover. 

People in general prefer to consider the public schools as pre- 
paratory to life, rather than preparatory to a university course. 
They are trying to demand that their children receive an educa- 
tion which shall be complete in itself, even if they leave school 
at the end of the secondary period. Hitherto little attention has 
been paid to this demand. 

And in the one matter of English, this portion of the commu- 
nity has been troubled for years about the shameful neglect, and 
subordination of this the most important of studies. Nor has 
this criticism been suppressed. Certainly teachers in any given 
locality where English has been crowded out of sight, have 
heard scores of complaints of this nature. It is safe to say that 
conversation when upon school matters has largely taken this 
turn, 

Much of the criticism may have degenerated into mere fault- 
finding with teachers and superintendents, and more of it into a 
chronic and indiscriminate condemnation of the Regents, in com- 
munities where the standards of scholarship are of their making. 
All this, and much more is probably true. But that there has 
been, and is, general dissatisfaction among intelligent parents 
with the results secured from the teaching of English in the 
schools, cannot be doubted. 

Who is to blame? Perhaps the public does not know ; for it is 
results more than methods and remedies of which it is competent 
to judge. But I do not think the more intelligent part of the 
public are disposed to lay the blame to any considerable extent 
upon the teachers. In this State, at any rate, instructors are 
bound to the system in which they find themselves. They have 
little or no voice in determining courses of study, or the time that 
shall be allotted to different subjects. And the results which 
they seek to secure are almost of necessity those called for by the 
authorities under whom they do their work. 
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Does the responsibility rest, then, with superintendents of 
schools, or with local Boards of Education? In either case to a 
limited degree only, at least as respects the State of New Vork, 
and for the same reasons alleged above concerning teachers. 
These officers, so far as they are under the control of the Regents, 
are a part of the great machine ; and they must grind according 
to its methods such grists as it is fitted to turn out. It is not 
likely, indeed, that superintendents are conscious of being thus 
hampered ; I have yet to hear of one who acknowledges this. 
That superintendents are conservative men is a necessity of their 
position ; of course any change in the present school system 
would involve no end of difficulties for those in authority. More- 
over, the money received from the Board of Regents constitutes 
no small part of the powerful hold which they have upon the 
schools. Consequently, the immense majority of the common- 
schools of this State use the Regents’ examinations, only two 
having abolished their authority. 

Nevertheless, the public, I believe is, and has long been, hos- 
tile to the Regents’ examinations, so far at least as studies in lan- 
guage and literature are concerned. It believes that the English 
branches have been killed by teaching with reference to those re- 
quirements ; especially because studies are considered finished 
when examinations have been passed, even when it is evident 
that the subjects are not understood. The test has cost too much 
nervous expenditure, and the verdict rendered has not always 
been just. 

I have examined the courses of study of one of the New York 
schools which has braved public opinion and discarded the Re- 
gents. About eleven years ago the superintendent recommended 
in his annual report that the examinations be discontinued. In 
the report for 1882, he gives his reasons for this change. In that 
for 1883, after the unanimous adoption of his suggestion, he says, 
‘‘T have clearly defined my views as to how the schools may be 
improved by being out from under the restraints imposed by the 
examinations. It would be a confession of weakness that they 
are essential to success. . . . . While greater freedoin is se- 
cured in the selection of subjects of study and in the methods of 
dealing with them, more intelligent requirements will be made as 
to the pupils’ attainments therein, before promotion will be 
accorded. More labor and diligence will be demanded of pupils, 
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teachers and superintendent, but it will be inspired by an imme- 
diate, personal interest in the work. . . . . The interroga- 
tion point has become too prominently the emblem of the public 
school. . . . . The tendency of teachers to teach, and ‘of 
scholars to study, for examination results, will be in a great 
measure avoided.’’ The 1891 report is an evidence that English 
is greatly advanced, and that the instruction given is enthusiastic 
and painstaking. Grammar is introduced into the first and sec- 
ond terms of the High School, and, also, a course in reading. 
Rhetoric is given in both terms of the second year. ‘To English 
and English Literature are devoted four terms of twenty weeks 
each—two years. All these subjects are prescribed. Great stress 
is laid upon the character of the reading in all the grades. I 
wish there were place to give a synopsis of ‘‘ English’’ as required 
in that school in the third year. The entire attention is given to, 
I. ‘‘A study of words preparatory to the study of literature.’’ 
II. To the critical study of one poet. 

My attention was attracted to the primary department of a west- 
ern school. On observing the delightful character of the instruc- 
tion given in the lower grades, I was led to look into the higher 
—particularly to see how English was dealt with. Thus I dis- 
covered the most thorough course in English—in point of time 
and quality—which I have ever known about. Five recitations 
per week are given to English study throughout the four years— 
and the course is required for the first three years. The last year’s 
course is English Literature and Themes, and is required before 
graduation. I mention this school not merely because the Eng- 
lish course is complete. After comparing it with the courses of 
several of the schools of New York state—selected at random—I 
determined to find out if anything of the nature of the Board of 
Regents prescribed, so to speak, the courses of study. I was told 
that all the examinations were given by local teachers, under the 
direction of the superintendent and his assistants—that tests were 
made out for the school and given them, but not for the purpose 
of promotion from grade to grade. In English, in the high school, 
the final examination is given by the teacher of English with the 
approval of the principal of the high school. 

While the regents’ certificate may be an evidence of proficiency 
in every other subject, I can not see how the best results to be 
gained from the study of English literature can be revealed through 
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examination. Furthermore, the teaching of literature which pre- 
supposes a regents’ examination at the end, must forfeit much of 
its power to kindle enthusiasm. It is often tongue-tied. A stu- 
dent may have an examinable knowledge of ‘‘ The Ancient Mari- 
ner,’’ or of a dozen authors and their works, which are required 
in his course—an exact knowledge about them—and not have the 
faintest conception of the quickening and inspiring function of 
literature. There is a decided objection to the very comprehen- 
siveness of the English literature courses. When an attempt is 
made to improve these courses, the stress seems to be put upon 
enlarging them—on covering more ground—as if already too 
much were not attempted in that direction. What is wanted, is 
time—time to drink deeply—time to grow up into what is pre- 
sented. What does Day mean when he says, in his ‘‘ Science of 
Education,’’ ‘‘ The preparatory studies, looking to professional or 
higher literary life, should be preparatory, not finishing in their 
proper tendency and effect’? ? 

A general knowledge of the authors and their works is, of it- 
self, no real benefit. It is a knowledge which will pass away 
unless a taste for good literature is engendered by it. And, more 
than all, it is conducive to shallowness—intellectual conceit. 
Students who go no further than the High-schools, and have 
‘passed ’’ English literature, are in danger of concluding that 
they know all there is to know about it, when perhaps they have 
not a particle of enthusiasm for a single author studied. If they 
have not, the chances are that they will henceforth avoid the 
master minds. If such students—those who have skimmed 
the surface—go on to the higher seats of learning, they are not so 
well prepared for a course in literature which covers the same 
ground as if they had been taught to delight in even one author. 

Where is the professor of English who would not prefer a mind 
which had begun to grow at one point, to one too stuffed with 
facts to show signs of life? It is not possible in one year of 
English literature to cover the whole ground and to know one 
author as one should be known. 

All honor to the Board of Regents for what they may have 
accomplished in the earlier school history in elevating the stand- 
ard of teaching. Nor can it be doubted that their supervis- 
ion still has great influence for good in that direction. It is 
but just to acknowledge, moreover, that this board has recently 
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effected a change in the course in English which has not yet been 
sufficiently tested. On inquiry I find that the change in the 1891 
syllabus did not bear much fruit in many of the schools till the 
present school year. It has not yet borne full fruit. Elementary 
English and Advanced English have been substituted for Eng- 
lish Grammar ; English Composition and Rhetoric, for Rhetoric. 
American Literature has been introduced as distinct from English 
Literature. A course in English reading has also been recom- 
mended. A new credential is given for completion of a course in 
which special attention is paid to English. All this ‘‘in re- 
sponse to a clear demand.’’ I have examined the courses of a 
high school which uses the Regents’ tests, and find that previous 
to the year 1892-3, there was no English in the first year (Aca- 
demic course) ; Rhetoric only one term of the second year, and 
English Literature only in the last year. Notice the conserva- 
tive change. The prescribed course puts English Composition in 
place of Rhetoric—and the last year is divided between Euglish 
and American Literature, while there are two new electives, 
Advanced English in the first year, and a course in English read- 
ing in the third. I am told, however, that more students in that 
particular school are taking English than ever before. Upon 
looking over the improved course in this branch as prescribed by 
the last Regents’ syllabus, and, in fact, upon studying the 
various English examination papers of several years, one feels 
that nothing is left out. Perhaps, however, the improvement 
chiefly consists of adding to the pressure already upon teachers 
and scholars. If thorough examinations help to make thorough 
English scholars, these examinations should do the work. And 
if there is any virtue in the Regents’ tests, pupils should be 
better educated in English within a few years. We shall see 
what the results will be. 

Notwithstanding this tirade against the Board of Regents, I do 
not believe it is just to lay all the blame for the neglect of English 
study at their door. ‘‘ Appalling deficiencies in English’’ are 
not found only in N. Y. State schools. But the mere fact that 
not they alone are lacking—that every school which overdoes ex- 
aminations is also at fault—proves that there is another root to 
the difficulty. If instructors can prove that frequent examinations 
area test of proficiency, and if the Board of Regents can improve 
upon the teachers’ examinations, then they are a necessity, other- 
wise not. 
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It has been said that ‘‘ English Literature well taught for four 
years in the secondary schools, would have more humanizing 
effect than all the linguistic study of Greek and Latin.’’ I agree 
with this. Put I hold that if we are to get the full benefit of 
English Literature, four years are not enough. This seems to 
me an additional reason why students of the secondary schools 
have little understanding, and less appreciation of English study 
because their natural inclinations are vitiated by early neglect or 
by abuse. Leave out of the question those whose education ends 
with theschools. If pupils are to be trained to get the best results 
from a college course in English, we must begin with them in the 
primary departments. Then, we shall educate aclass of students 
who will delight the hearts of the teachers of English. Iam 
more and more impressed with the fact that education from be- 
ginning to end, should be a natural, hence a delightful growth. 
Much of our present pressure and waste is because we seek to 
hasten growth. Day says of education what we know must be 
true, ‘‘ The thorough, scientific way is as a rule the shortest, 
easiest, only satisfactory way.’’ 

The amount of choice literature which small children can ap- 
preciate, provided it be given them by an appreciative teacher, is 
amazing to those who have never thought of it. By memorizing, 
by reading, and by hearing read during the lower grades prose 
and poetry of the hightest order, much of the pressure is taken 
off the high school courses, and taste is developed in the most 
natural way. 

The mere prescribed reading of poetry in the lower or higher 
schools will not have the desired effect. Indeed, the requiring 
of a full course of reading in the secondary schools has its dangers. 
Such requirement might lead to even more cramming, and conse- 
quent barrenness. 

A mother told a story which illustrates this. She opened the 
door one evening upon her boy, a youth of seventeen, whose 
posture and expression were that of agonized determination. 
She glanced over his shoulder and discovered one of Hawthorne’s 
works. Promptly the book was slammed down with a ‘‘ Thank 
heaven, I’ve waded through that stuff.’’ Two moments later he 
was comfortably seated in a big chair, reading a light novel. 
That boy read the prescribed masterpiece. His will power made 
him conquer his inclinations. He was a fair scholar, and he 
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usually ‘‘ got through’’ his examinations. Undoubtedly enthu- 
siasm for the best literature, the cultivation to be gained from it 
is mostly caught from the teacher’s rightly feeling and under- 
standing the reading—only thus will he be able to impart his 
enthusiasm. 

Place one teacher in each school who appreciates the influence 
of poetry upon the heart and mind, and is able to communicate 
his appreciation, and you will see growth in all the departments 
of that school. 

It is not merely that taste may be developed, or that life may 
be enriched, that I urge an early and a continuous familiarity 
with poetry. If we are to make expression—clear, clean, vigorous 
expression, in speech and in writing—a part of school training, 
we should encourage the young to imbibe deeply of the best 
poetry. 

What has been said about the teaching of literature, either 
early or late, does not imply that teachers of English should be 
more remarkable than teachers of the sciences. They should 
have a deep and inspiring love for the work, and feel that enthu- 
siasm created is as important as facts stored away. ‘‘ The great 
end of literature is not to inform but to inspire.’’ The ideal 
teaching of English in the secondary schools would be to have 
all that comes under the head of English study supervised by one 
teacher. Then the impress of one mind would be upon all the 
teaching, and the development of the pupils all along the line 
could be estimated—a very important matter. One teacher could 
easily attend to more English than is now taught in most high 
schools. 


Perhaps no one subject taught in the schools has met with as 
poor success as has Grammar. It is uninteresting to most minds, 
and as taught has little application to speech. I am coming to 
the belief that it has been placed too early in the school course— 
that it should be a High school subject. One thing seems very 
certain—correct speech would be more readily secured in the 
schools if the attention was centered upon applying to speech the 
most common grammatical rules. Teachers are agreed that the 
teaching of writing is summed up in, ‘‘ Constant practice under 
judicious criticism.’’ Perhaps the teaching of grammar might 
be thus defined—early, constant, continuous correction of spoken 
language from primary through the secondary schools. Such a 
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supervision of speech would make greater demands upon teach- 
ers of all subjects. But, if teachers themselves through the sev- 
eral grades were exact in the use of language, this would not be 
animpossibility. The day hascome when not only school teachers 
should be thus cultivated ; every instructor should be a lover of 
the English language, and so appreciate the necessity for culti- 
vating the love for correct speech, and exact expression in writ- 
ing as well, that every child shall grow into the same veneration 
for the mother tongue. 

If the science of grammar is taught too early what shall we 
say of rhetoric? Rhetoric is the ‘‘ proper consummation’’ of 
Grammar. Would it not be better both for those going to college 
and for those who will have no later cultivation in composition, 
if the difficulties of Rhetoric were to have small attention, and 
the time were employed in training exact, simple, dignified 
writers of English. Young people, I believe, are often dis- 
couraged about rhetorical work, and come to dislike it, because 
the cultivation of the art does not proceed naturally. Allow 
pupils to write upon what they understand rather than upon 
what they look up—what is beyond them. ‘Then acquisition and 
expression will proceed hand in hand, and education is upon 
solid ground The advice that pupils each day summarize in 
writing one study pursued—taking each study in turn—is most 
excellent. They will thus grow into writing something when 
they have something to say. 

If ‘‘the chief utility of rhetorical study lies in its application 
to the style,’’ and the student is to paraphase and restate his 
models, literature certainly should not be placed only in the last 
year, and I would urge that caution be used in the selection of 
the literature thus dissected. The literature which kindles en- 
thusiasm and gives insight must leave its impress upon the style. 
Allow some authors free sway. 

At first thought the attack upon English teaching in the schools 
is disheartening. But it should be remembered that all strengthen- 
ing, establishing processes are a sort of evolution ; become per- 
manent in form by what they cast off, dying to that which con- 
ceals and confines. Ours has been an age of scientific conquest, 
and speculative research ; the age of construction and invention ; 
the age of the realistic novel ; the age when the English speak- 
ing: people have had little place for poetry ; the age of feverish 
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haste ; the age of the specialist, when in order to get a foothold 
in any one direction concentration in one line has been an 
essential. The very significance of many things formerly valued 
and essentially vital has been lost sight of. It is not strange that 
what is termed ‘‘ the scientific conceptions of life’’ have affected 
the schools. The pendulum has swung its full limit in one di- 
rection. We are awakening to the discovery of our mistakes. 
Cynthia Morgan St. John. 


CORRECTION. 


On p. 413, September ScHoor REviEw, Professor Merrill is 
made to say ‘‘to teach Latin as it deserves to be taught and 
ought to be taught zs better than to teach it as it ought not to be 
taught.’’ The MSS. read ‘‘harder,’’ not ‘‘better,’’ and we agree 
with Professor Merrill in thinking that it would have been well 


to follow the MSS. 


Ed. School Review. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


A full description of the books received, giving size, price, etc., will be 
Sound in the list of Publications Received in this issue, or, generally, in a 
preceding issue of the ScHool, REVIEW. 


Apperception: A Monograph on Psychology and Pedagogy. By 
Dr. CARL LANGE. Translated and presented to American 
teachers by the following named members of the Herbart Club: 
Elmer E. Brown, Charles DeGarmo, Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, 
Florence Hall, George F. James, L. R. Klemn, Ossian H. 
Lang, Herman T. Lukens, Charles P. McMurry, Frank Mc- 
Murry, Theo. B. Noss, Levi L. Seeley, Margaret K. Smith. 
Edited by Charles DeGamo. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 


1893. pp. ix, 279. 


Every experienced teacher knows that when he has excited the 
interest of the pupil by far the larger half of the work of making 
a new subject understood is already accomplished. A logical 
statement of the matter in simple language is all that remains to 
be done and this is a relatively easy task to one who himself hasa 
clear idea of the subject. Wecan lead the child to the well of knowl- 
edge, but unless he has the thirst we cannot make him drink. 


Now the reason for this is that the mind is essentially active. It 
is not a receptacle which holds indifferently well whatever is 
poured into it. It is not a tablet of wax that yields to any and 
every impress. It is a spontaneous activity which finds its clos- 
est material analogy in the selective affinity of chemical sub- 
stances and in the assimilative power of organic tissue. Goethe’s 
apt saying that we must earn our inheritence in order to possess 
it is certainly true in the intellectual, if not in the financial world. 
Whatever may be the opinion of psychologists as to its scientific 
value, the modern theory of apperception is doing much to bring 
to conscious recognition this fundamental characteristic of syn- 
thetic activity which is present in every case of mental acquisition 
and mental development. We are glad to welcome, therefore, 
this little monograph which explains the theory of apperception 
and its application to the practical work of the teacher in a way 
to be understood by the intelligent reader who may have had no 
special training in psychology. 

The work consists of three parts. Part I explains ina clear 
inductive style the meaning of apperception, discussing in three 
sections (1) its nature and kinds, (2) its conditions, and (3) its 
significance in the spiritual development of man. Near the end 
of the first section (p. 41) we find the following definition: ‘‘Ap- 
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perception is therefore that psychical activity by which individual 
perceptions, ideas, or idea-complexes are brought into reiation to 
our previous intellectual and emotional life, assimilated with it, 
and thus raised to greater clearness, activity and significance.’’ 
That the assimilation of the new by the old is a fact of funda- 
mental importance in mental life is undoubtedly true; that how- 
ever it is the only mental process is quite questionable. Dr. 
Lange’s exposition seems to imply that this is the complete 
explanation of all mental activity. If this is not his opinion, he 
might have made his meaning plainer by occasionally distin- 
guishing apperception from other psychic processes. 

Part II is entitled ‘‘The Theory of Apperception in its appli- 
cation to Pedagogy.’’ It discusses choice and arrangement of 
the subject-matter of education ; investigation, extension and 
utilization of the child’s experience ; and methods of instruction. 
There is much here that both the parent and the teacher will 
find suggestive and practicable. The large attention paid to re- 
ligious instruction makes the book one ot special value to Sunday- 
school teachers who are seeking effective methods. Part III on 
the ‘‘ History of the Term Apperception’’ will be found useful 
by those beginners in the study of psychology and the history of 
philosophy who have just discovered that pretty nearly every 
German philosopher of note for the last two centuries has used 
this term and each, too, in a different sense. ‘The author ex- 
plains in as satisfactory a manner as is possible in such a short 
space the theories of apperception held by Leibnitz, Kant, Her- 
bart, Lazarus, Steinthal, Non-Herbartian Psychologists, and 
Wundt. It will perhaps help the reader to know that we are 
dealing here not with different theories or explanations of the 
same mental activity named apperception, but rather that the 
name apperception has been applied by different writers to quite 
different activities of mind. The only common notion in all these 
varied uses of the term is that of activity. We believe that the 
editor is fully justified in the statement made in the introduction 
(p. viii) that among recent German writers in pedagogics ‘‘ Dr. 
Lange has perhaps exhibited the happiest combination of popular 
presentation and scientific insight. His book will interest the 
simplest and instruct the wisest ; for, being on the one side con- 
crete and readable, it is on the other founded on painstaking re- 
search, not only in Herbartian, but also in other modern scientific 
psychology.”’ 

F. C. French. 

Colgate University. 
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The Seventh Book of Vergil’s Aeneid. Edited for the use of 
schools. By W1LLIAm C. CoLLAR, Head Master of the Rox- 
bury Latin School. Boston. Ginn & Co. 1893. 


This book is the first of a new series of School Classics to be 
published by Ginn & Company. The volume at hand is a nota- 
ble addition to American text books, exhibiting, as it does, a wide 
departure from prevailing methods. The aim of the editor 
throughout is to lead the pupil by the speediest path to the ac- 
quiring of a vocabulary and to readiness in translation, and to 
this end much attention is paid to the study of words. Different 
uses of the same word in other parts of this book and in other 
books of the Aeneid are noted, the end in view being always the 
comprehension and appreciation of the text, to which grammati- 
cal study is made wholly subservient. References to the gram- 
mar, with which the usual editions of Vergil bristle, are here 
noteworthy by their absence. Prefixed to the vocabulary, and 
occupying eighteen pages, is a list of words grouped according to 
roots, well calculated to help the learner to the rapid acquiring of 
a vocabulary. Another useful feature is the practice of giving be- 
neath the text the Latinsynonym of the more noteworthy words. 
The notes deal with little that does not affect the translation and the 
understanding of the text on the literary side. Everywhere they 
exhibit loving study of the Latin and painstaking endeavor to 
render the author into good English. Surely the boy who has 
studied them with care and in any degree absorbed the spirit of 
the book, cannot regard the work of translation merely as a me- 
chanical process. 

The work is beautifully printed and its size—4%x6% inches— 
is very convenient for use. Exemplifying a method which, if 
rightly employed, cannot fail to cultivate the power of rapid read- 
ing and the ability to translate into good English, the book can 
be cordially recommended to the attention of teachers. 

F. H. Howard. 

Colgate Academy. 


The Seventh Book of Vergil’s Aeneid, edited for the Use of Schools, 
with Translation and Vocabulary. By WIt1AM C. COLLAR, 
A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1893. 


The notes of the preceding volume are in this edition replaced 
by the translation which faces, page for page, the Latin text. His 
reasons for printing the translation in a text book Mr. Collar states 
as follows: ‘‘I am convinced that there comes a time in a boy’s 
education when translations of the classics may be used, under 
proper conditions, not only without harm, but with great advan- 
tage. There comes a time, and in reading such an author as Ver- 
gil it comes early, when instruction should cease to be directed to 
forms and syntax, should cease to be grammatical and philologi- 
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cal and should become literary ; when a classical work should be 
studied in a way to be appreciated, enjoyed, and judged as a piece 
of literature. ‘To what degree this can be carried out, depends, 
in part, to be sure, upon the age and previous training of learners, 
and in part upon other circumstances ; but it is at least possible 
to lay great emphasis upon translation, and a detailed and critical 
study of translation is the best possible way to foster a literary 
sense and cultivate literary judgment. 

‘Tt is true that the way to learn to do a thing is to do it, and 
not merely to see it done. Hence boys and girls must practise 
translation a great deal. But they can also learn much from the 
study of good models ; and I think teachers hardly have a right 
to complain of the eternal baldness of the translations of their 
pupils, so long as they deny them access to the best models, and do 
not daily show them by their own performance to what they would 
have them aspire in form and diction. I have come to believe 
that both means are necessary—frequent translations by the teach- 
er, especially to embody and enforce criticisms of daily lessons, 
and a certain amount of detailed study of the best printed transla- 
tions. Of the latter, the study of a single book of the Aeneid, 
for example, or of the Iliad or Odyssey, or of a single oration of 
Cicero, may be enough.”’ 

The principles which have guided the translator, he tells us, 
are to reproduce so far as possible the exact meaning of the Latin, 
but without violence to the English idiom and where possible, to 
preserve the Latin order, and, without the use of distinctly poetic 
words, to impart to the translation a poetic flavor. 

Whoever shall examine the translation critically, will find that 
the author has succeeded in an eminent degree in attaining the 
object at which he has aimed. First of all, the version possesses 
the prime requisite of readableness and when we come to compare 
it with the Latin we cannot but be struck with the masterly man- 
ner in which the translator has managed to express his author in 
passages where an infelicitous expression would have marred all. 
Perhaps the following extract, though by no means one of the 
most beautiful passages, may serve to exhibit the success with 
which Mr. Collar has grappled with a difficult problem. 

‘** At once Alecto, steeped in Gorgon poison, turns first to Lati- 
um and the lofty palace of the Laurentine king, and crouches at 
the silent threshhold of Amata, whom all a woman’s cares and 
spite about the coming of the Trojans and the marriage with Tur- 
nus was heating toa glow. At her the goddess hurls a snake 
from her dark locks and buries it within her bosom’s fold, close 
to the very heart, so that frenzied by this pest she may spread 
confusion through the whole house. Thereptile gliding between 
her robe and her fair breast, coils about unfelt, and maddens un- 
perceived, breathing into her its poisonous breath. ‘The hideous 
snake becomes a golden necklace, becomes the festoon of her long 
fillet ; it twines in and out her hair and winds its smooth way over 
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her limbs. And while the infection, penetrating with moist ven- 
om, begins to steal over her senses and thrills her bones with fire, 
ere yet her spirit has quite felt the flame through her whole bosom, 
she speaks more gently, and as mothers are wont, shedding many 
tears about her daughter and the Phrygian marriage.’’ 

It would take too long to quote from the introduction the au- 
thor’s suggestions regarding the use to which it is intended the 
book shall be put in the class room. Suffice it to say that into 
two brief pages Mr. Collar has contrived to condense many help- 
ful suggestions, the fruit of long experience. For teachers the 
chief significance of these two volumes would seem to lie in the 
fact that they exhibit the method by which a teacher eminently 
successful in accomplishing the ends for which all are striving 
succeeds in reaching his results. In spite of much evidence to 
the contrary, most teachers believe that the study of the classics 
should result in a finer sense for language and an enlarged power 
of expression in Engiish, and any tried contribution to that end 
ought to be thankfully received. 

F. 


Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. Based on Xenophon's 
Anabasis, Books I-IV. By R. HArpEr, Ph.D., 
LL. D., and Clarence F. Castle, Ph.D. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. 


Prefixed to the exercises in this book is a chapter of sug- 
gestions on composition, consisting of clearly expressed state- 
ments of various constructions and idioms which the beginner 
needs to have in mind. For the exercises that follow the text 
furnishes the model and the vocabulary. It is not expected that 
any class will need to work through all the exercises in the book 
and accordingly those based on books I and II begin with 
simpler seutences and gradually lead up to those of more difficult 
construction. As the sentences are divided they are usually short, 
but are frequently connected in thought through the paragraph. 
Following the written exercises there are three groups of easier 
sentences based on books I—III and designed for oral practice. 
Finally there is a chapter on ‘‘ Inductive Studies in the Greek 
Modes ’’ based on book IV. ‘These consist of groups of typical 
sentences taken from the first four books of the Anabasis followed 
by ‘‘ Observations’’ which the student is expected to verify from 
the examples. Then follows an exercise for composition, con- 
sisting of isolated sentences ; and at the end the results of the 
observations are recapitulated in tabular form. 

The exercises seem well adapted to the purpose of the book and 
they are numerous enough to suit varying demands. It would 
seem, however, that if the method of recomposition upon which 
the book is based is to be of real value in cultivating the pupil’s 
power of observation, the foot-notes under the text are somewhat 
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too numerous. ‘That the pupil has mastered his text should be 
taken for granted and then for what his own observation cannot 
give him, he should be taught in the main to rely upon his 
teacher. If it is too much to expect pupils to become sufficiently 
familiar with the entire first four books of the Anabasis, it would 
be well to take for a model a smaller portion of the text. 

Again the exercises in connexion with the inductive studies, 
being, so far as the work in composition is concerned, but a re- 
turn to the old style exercise book, seem too much like an effort 
to propitiate those who are not yet convinced of the superiority 
of the newer method, and will hardly be satisfactory to teachers 
ambitious to lead their pupils further in the work of genuine com- 
position. 

The statement of grammatical principles both in the introduc- 
tion and in the inductive studies is usually very clear and definite. 
The plan of the work is carefully elaborated and the book gives 
promise, when submitted to the test of the class room, of fulfil- 


ing well the design of the authors. 
F.. H. Howard. 


Die Erhebung Europas gegen Napoleon J. von Heinrich von 
Sybel. Edited with Introduction and Notes by A. B. NICHOLS, 
Instructor in German in Harvard University. Size 5x72 in., 
pp. x +128. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


The study of History is one of the very important subjects of a 
liberal education, and since the real student of history must be 
familiar with German, the introduction of a limited amount of 
historical German into the college curriculum is appropriate and 
beneficial. ‘The purpose of this book is to furnish material for 
rapid reading whereby the reader may become acquainted with 
the style and the vocabulary of writers of history. 

In selecting material the editor introduces the reader to one of 
the most renowned historians of Germany, Prof. Heinrich von 
Sybel. Heinrich von Sybel was born at Dusseldorf in 1817. On 
entering the University at Berlin he became a student of von 
Ranke whose teaching interested him deeply in the study of 
history and who first led him to write on historical subjects. He 
finished his university course at Bonn and was there for a short 
time as Professor of History, thence he removed to Marburg 
where he occupied a similar position. In 1816 he was called to 
Munich where a broader sphere was opened to him. Here it was 
that he organized the first historical seminary in Germany. The 
government entrusted many important duties to him, one of 
which was the appointment as secretary of the Historical Com- 
mission. In 1861 he was recalled to Bonn and since 1875 he has 
been Director of the State Archives in Berlin. Several times he 
has represented the people in the government, 1862-64 and 1871- 
80 as a member of the Prussian Legislature, 1867 in the Diet for 
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organising the North German Confederation, and since the 
establishment of the empire, in which he greatly rejoiced, he has 
been astaunch supporter of the government. ‘The writings of one 
so well fitted to describe the epoch through which his people 
passed are surely worthy of study. 

The selections themselves consist of three remarkably inter- 
esting and instructive lectures delivered at Munich in 1860. They 
are by no means a detailed account of the epoch; but, in the 
lecturer’s own words, they are intended : ‘“To draw a sympathetic 
picture of the sentiments which enabled Europe, which enabled 
above all our own country, to rise again from its grievous over- 
throw to the heights of honor.’’ It is his intention not to treat 
of the mass of details but to interpret their meaning as a whole. 
The first lecture discusses Napoleon, his character and his empire; 
describes Spain and her people ; shows how Napoleon gave the 
Spanish crown to his brother, and how the uprising of the people, 
aided by the English under Wellington, brought to the proud 
Emperor the reverses that were the beginning of his fall. The 
second lecture deals with the mighty struggle of Austria in 1809 ; 
the third treats of the War of Liberation of which the Germans 
are so proud. ‘This lecture is doubtless the most attractive of the 
three, as it portrays the development of a new spirit of patriotism 
in the hearts, not of the German rulers, but of the German peo- 
ple. It tells how the new Germany was slowly waking to life 
and collecting its energies for the struggle that led to the terrible, 
yet glorious, ‘‘ battle of the nations.’’ 

As the book is intended for those having already had some ex- 
perience with German, philological and grammatical comments 
are not numerous. But as most of those who are likely to use 
the book have only a meagre knowledge of history, the editor 
has in his notes, explained briefly but concisely the numerous 
references to incidents, places and persons. He has furthermore 
given enough of the history preceding the epoch to enable the 
reader to understand the general situation of Europe at that time. 
In his Introduction Mr. Nichols gives a brief biography of von 
Sybel and the titles of several of his most important works. He 
also, both in the introduction and in the notes, refers the reader 
to more extensive accounts of the epoch as found in several 
English books. To the introduction is added a chronological 
table covering the most important events from 1789 to 1815. The 
book closes with an appendix containing the stirring proclama- 
tion addressed by King Frederick Wm. III, to his people on 
March 17, 1813. 

The aim, the selection of material, the renown of the author 
and the editor’s notes all recommend the book for the class room 
and the reading of it will give a good general idea of one of the 
most interesting and important epochs of history. 

R. W. Moore. 


Colgate University. 
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The Elements of Physics. By HENRY S. CARHART and HorATIo 
N. CHUTE. pp. 382. Allyn & Bacon. 


The Elements of Physics is intended as a text-book for classes 
in high schools, or schools of a similar grade, where the matiie- 
matical preparation of the student is of the most elementary char- 
acter. For this reason the subject has been presented in such form 
that only the simplest ideas of geometry and algebra are required, 
while the only mention of a trigonometric function occurs in the 
discussion of the tangent galvanometer. The difficulties that are 
met with in preparing a satisfactory text-book under these re- 
Strictions are obvious. In some respects it would be easier to 
write an elaborate treatise. ‘The authors have been unusually 
successful, however, in avoiding the faults which are too often 
met with in books of this class. The statements and explana- 
tions are, in general, brief but clear. In no case has accuracy 
been sacrificed for apparent simplicity. Although not free from 
faults, the book cannot fail to be of assistance in raising the 
standard of elementary teaching. 

Of the different branches of physics that are discussed, the 
treatinent will strike the reader as least satisfactory in the case of 
electricity and magnetism, although it is difficult to tell just where 
the fault lies. It is to be remembered, however, that the subject 
of electricity is probably the most difficult in physics to present in 
an elementary manner. ‘The omission of all mention of double 
refraction and polarization in the section ou light seems unfortu- 
nate. It is doubtless intentional, and probably results from the 
experience of the authors in the difficulty of teaching these sub- 
jects to an elementary class. I cannot help thinking, however, 
that a few well-written pages devoted to the simpler phenomena 
of polarization would add to the value of the book. The numerous 
illustrative experiments that are described throughout the book 
will doubtless prove of considerable value to teachers. These ex- 
periments are, in most cases, so simple that they could be per- 
formed in the class-room, or by the student alone. ‘The illustra- 
tion of physical laws by reference to the familiar facts of every- 
day life is also deserving of mention, the sections on heat and 
sound being in this respect especially satisfactory. 

—From review by Ernest Merritt in the Physical Re- 
view, July-August, 1893. 


Advanced Arithmetic. Inductive Business Course, with a Sug- 
gestive Outline for Teachers, by Wm. M. PECK. pp. 250. A. 
Lovell & Co., N. Y. 

This book furnishes material for a four years’ course, beginning 
with the fifth school year, following the author’s Primary Lessons 
in Number, which covers the first four years. 

The subjects dealt with include only those directly connected 
with ordinary business transactions. It embraces only the 
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simpler business arithmetic, avoiding complex and difficult 
problems requiring mature judgment. 

‘*’The author has had in view the needs of the many children 
who are compelled to leave school at an early age and who have 
no time to spend in learning the definitions and theories of 
arithmetic, but who need a great deal of practice in the essentials 
of the subject, ’’ (Preface). The manner in which the different 
subjects are treated, is concise and businesslike. All set rules 
are omitted. The problems are concrete, plainly stated, and well 
graded. Percentage is made practically a continuation of Frac- 
tions. ‘The five traditional ‘‘ cases’’ and the continued arbitrary 
use of the terms Base, Rate, Amount, and Difference, give 
place to development by means of Analysis. Profit and Loss as 
a separate subject, disappears, and the problems are dispersed 
throughout the three General Probiems of Percentage. 

‘* An important feature is the arrangement of the lessons, each 
of which consists of fifteen problems, five mental and ten 
written,’’ (Preface). Concise and usable forms of analysis are 
rarely found in the so-called Written Arithmetic. Throughout 
this book are excellent models of analysis, helpful both to 
teachers and pupil. 

And help, in this matter, is sorely needed. Pupils are doing a 
maximum of figuring and a minimum of thinking. There is too 
much written work and too little mental drill. 

In another important matter, the book is not so helpful. The 
author seems to have fallen into the prevalent and fatal error of 
discontinuing all special drill in the fundamental operations, 
when the pupil leaves the primary grades. Among the two 
hundred business problems at the beginning of the book, 
evidently intended for a review, none are of sufficient length to 
test and improve the ability to add; and throughout the book 
this holds true. In the detailed outline for the use of teachers, 
there appears not even a suggestion to continue the drill in the 
fundamental operations. 

Unless the excellent work done in the primary grades be fol- 
lowed up by continued drill in the intermediate classes, the pupil 
soon loses both speed and accuracy, and the gradual return to 
slow and inaccurate work is inevitable. Itis a fact, determined 
by actual tests, that many Grammar School classes do not add as 
well as the Primary classes in the same system of schools. The 
author evidently deems the short concrete problems to afford 
sufficient practice. They are entirely inadequate. 

Accuracy and rapidity in the fundamental operations are, at 
this age of the pupil, the most important results of successful 
teaching, and a text book should not be silent on so important a 
matter. 

We have looked at the book, thus far, as a text book for child- 
ren. Mr. Peck, however, considers it ‘‘ Advanced Arithmetic,’’ 
and with this text book would ‘‘finish’’ the subject. His idea 
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of the scope and office of arithmetic can best be understood by 
giving a partial list of the subjects eliminated. Greatest Com- 
mon Divisor, Least Common Multiple, Longitude and Time, Do- 
mestic and Foreign Exchange, Equation of Payments, Ratio and 
Proportion, Square and Cube Root, Partnership, Arithmetical and 
Geometrical Progression, Mensuration, the Metric System and 
other subjects are swept away with the remark that ‘‘all obsolete 
subjects and terms have been purposely omitted,’’ (page iv). 
Teachers are advised to ‘‘do nothing with methods and subjects 
which are obsolete with business men,’’ (page viii). This theory 
would fit the book better if business men did nothing but deal in 
groceries and figure interest. Unfortunately for this theory, they 
also deal in Brooklyn bridges and ‘‘figure’’ on the construction 
and balance sheet of a ‘‘ White City.’’ 

By adopting the plan suggested by Mr. Peck, arithmetic will 
indeed be a child’s study, a ‘‘ preliminary’’ subject ; preliminary 
to trouble for all academic pupils ; for is not Arithmetic the work- 
ing medium in all mathematics ? 

Let the subject be simplified for children, let the Grammar 
School complete a simple business course, but let us not emascu- 
late the science. Let the High School do successfully, in one- 
half the time, what we fail to do in the Grammar School. 

With Advanced Arithmetic in its proper place, as a required 
academic study, including Mental Arithmetic restored to its for- 
mer usefulness and vigor, there will come a demand for an 
Advanced Arithmetic containing most of the ‘‘ obsolete’’ sub- 


jects. 
ffollis E. Dann. 
Ithaca High School. 


Outlines of the Modern Education in Japan. ‘Translated and pub- 
lished by the Department of Education. Tokyo, Japan. pp. 
218. 1893. 


This volume, which comes to us from the Imperial Japanese 
Commission to the World’s Columbian Exposition is a revelation. 
Students of education must be forever grateful for the impulse 
given by the World’s Fair which has led to the production of so 
many admirable monographs in various parts of the field. Such 
acne was Deutschland, hoheres Schulwesen im 19, jahrhundert, 
(see School Review, vol. 1, No. 6, p. 378). But none will be 
read with greater interest than this admirable account of educa- 
tion in Japan, nor will any fill a more pronounced gap in our 
easily accessible educational data. The work opens with a brief 
history of the educational administration in Japan. When the 
Code of Education had been carried out in 1873 the number of 
children in school was about 1,180,000; in 1891 the number was 
3,630,000. A valuable supplement to this statement is found at 
the end of the volume in the table showing increase in expendi- 
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tures for the institutions under the control of the department of 
education. In 1873 the amount was 460,823,423 yen; in 18g0, 
1,284,960,471 yen. It would be hard to think of any sub-province 
even of education which is not fully represented in this volume. 
The curricula of all the various kinds of schools, elementary, 
higher, normal, commercial, etc., are given in full. We wish 
there were room to reproduce them here. The book is a simple, 
straightforward account of the history and (mainly) present con- 
dition of education in Japan, doubtless the most remarkable and 
fascinating of all educational romances. 
C. H. Thurber. 


NOTES. 


The Book of Elegies. Edited with Notes. By JAMES BALDWIN, 
Ph.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 1893. 


This is a volume of selections illustrating the Elegy, intended 
chiefly for the use of schools. ‘The first three selections consist 
of translations of the Song of Thyrsis, from the first Idyll of 
Theocritus, of Bion’s Lament for Adonis, and of Moschus’s 
Lament for Bion. Lang’s version of the last is given and it 
seems a pity that his translation of the first two might not have 
been used. For the Lament of Adonis, besides the prose version 
of the Rev. J. Banks, the verse translation of Mrs. Browning is 
quoted. 

Following these are printed Spenser’s Astrophel, Shakspere’s 
Dirge for Imogen, Milton’s Lycidas, Gray’s Elegy, Shelley’s 
Adonais, Tennyson’s In Memoriam and about twenty short 
pieces from various sources. The text is annotated at consid- 
erable length and, in many of the longer poems, disfigured by 
numerals referring to the notes. Otherwise the book is very 
pleasing in appearance and not unlikely to be attractive to the 
general reader. The omission from the Book of Elegies of Ar- 
nold’s Thyrsis, or of some of his ‘‘ Later Poems’’ like Geist’s 
Grave is noticeable. 


Studies of the Greek Poets. By JOHN ADDINGTON SyMowDs. 
Third Edition. Macmillan & Co. 


These volumes are ‘‘Studies’’ in the most ideal sense of the 
word, and as such have high educational value. Asan English 
introduction to the Greek poets it would be difficult to compare 
anything else with them. Asa whole, the work gains in this 
third edition by a rearrangement which has brought the parts in- 
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to better chronological order and by some important additions, 
especially in the way of translation. Otherwise the ‘‘ Studies’’ 
remain substantially what they were in the second edition. 

The merit of the work appears quite as conspicuous in the 
handling of minor topics as in that of larger ones, as, for ex- 
ample, the comic poets, comic fragments, and the new chapter 
on ‘‘Herondas and the Idyllists;’’ while the twenty-third chapter 
on ‘‘ The Anthology,’’ with its translations, is, from a popular 
point of view, perhaps the most altogether entertaining chapter 
of the entire work, a rare collection of quotable epigrams and 
verses. 


Prose Dictation Exercises from the English Classics. Compiled by 
JAMES H. PENNIMAN. 


This little volume is the work of an experienced, judicious, 
and successful teacher of English who has found that those stu- 
dents who are most familiar with good English literatuye have 
the least difficulty in composition. The obvious conclusiou, that 
some of the time now devoted to the correction of bad English 
might and should be given to the careful study of a series of 
selections from our classic prose writers, elegant in expression, 
and also containing a definite idea, led the author, first, to look for a 
series of selections suited to his purpose, and then, not finding it, 
to make one. We have no hesitation in saying that he has 
done his work admirably well. The extracts are chosen in good 
taste. Printing words liable to be misspelled in italics is helpful. 
The hints to teachers are suggestive rather than exhaustive. We 
suppose there are teachers not quite satisfied with the work in 
composition. All such should examine Mr. Penniman’s book. 


Sohrab & Rustum. An Episode. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. New 
York: American Book Co. 1893. pp. 44. 


As Sohrab & Rustum is one of the subjects for entrance exam- 
ination in 1894, a convenient, cheap edition is desirable. The 
present edition contains an introduction of fourteen pages devoted 
to a sketch of Arnold’s life and an account of the source of the 
poem. The notes are few and brief; some might easily be spared, 
and their place occupied by references to the numerous passages 
in Homer so exquisitely echoed in Arnold’s lines. 


Tales from Spenser. By SopuH1A M. MACLEHOSE. Macmillan 
& Co. 


‘“The Faerie Queen’’ is the source of these tales, which are 
told as stories for children, with, happily, no attempt at interpre- 
tation or annotation. They are just stories. ‘The book forms a 
part of Macmillan’s School Library of books suitable for supple- 
mentary reading. We have already commented on the good 
make up of the books of this series. 
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A Reader in Botany. Part II. Flower and Fruit. By JANE 
H. NEWELL. pp. vi+179. Ginn & Co. 1893. 


In this little book the best German as weil as English sources 
have been drawn upon to make a reader that is not only readable, 
but scientifically sound, and that furnishes in connection with 
Part Ia charming introduction to the realm of nature through 
the science best adapted to early study and comprehension. The 
illustrations are good. Here are some of the chapter heads: 

Cross Fertilization—Early Spring Flowers—The Dissemination 
of Pollen by the Mind—The Flowers of the Horsechestnut—At- 
tractive and Protective Colors and Fruits—Weeds—How Seeds 
Travel—Habits of Insects in Relation to Flowers. Who would 
not read more ? 


Life's Sunbeams and Shadows. Poems and Prose. By JOHN 
CoTTrER PELTON. Published by the author. San Francisco. 
This book is the very honest effort of one who in years past 

labored much for education in California and through misfortune 
finds himself in his old aye deprived of means of support. ‘The 
author does not claim any special literary gift ; indeed, it is his 
straightforward avowal of why the book came to be, that recom- 
mends him to our consideration even more than the many cordial 
commendations of leading men of the Pacific slope. The book 
makes a strong appeal to the sympathy of teachers. 


Herodotus, Books V. and VI, Edited with Notes and Appendices 


By Evetyn Apsorr, M.A., LL.D. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 1893. pp. vili+347. 


Dr. Abbott is well known as the author of a History of Greece, 
and it is for historical students chiefly that he has prepared his 
notes. The text is in the main that of Stein. There are 
numerous appendices on historical subjects, two maps and two 
indexes. Dr. Abbott proposes to complete the whole of 
Herodotus on the same plan. 
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CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 


Discouragement of Collegiate Education by the State of New York. By 
REv. S. W. Pratt. New York Evangelist, September 14th, 1893. 


The educational system of the state is a double-header. The Regents 
supervise high schools, academies, and colleges. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has control of the normal schools, graduation from which 
carries perpetual license to teach in any school in the state. This license is 
granted to graduates of any course of a normal school. One may graduate 
from the high school after passing all the regents’ examinations, and in 
order to teach be required the next day to pass another examination on the 
same studies under the direction of the State Superintendent and be re- 
jected, one department certifying to his scholarship and another denying it. 
The normal school course is essentially that of a high school with an added 
course in the study of methods and practice lessons in teaching. Teachers’ 
classes in the high school give attention to these subjects but give no privi- 
leges toward teaching. The graduate of a high school may enter a normal 
school and for six months or a year’s study receive a life license to teach. 
On the other hand, he may go to college and at the close of four year’s 
study be subjected, if he would teach, to an examination in the primary 
grade on an equality with teachers of district schools. After doing this for 
three years, he may apply to the state superintendent for a life license to 
teach, and through his favor may obtain it, not asa right. This same col- 
lege graduate will be teaching Greek and Latin and other higher studies, 
for which he is never examined at all under the superintendent’s system. 
A great number of graduates of high schools who would otherwise take a 
college course are by this system switched off to the normal schools and go 
no higher in their education. On the other hand, normal graduates often 
undertake high school work for which they are not properly fitted. The 
normal schools are doing a great and necessary work, but the state, by not 
giving the college graduates license to teach because they are graduates, is 
hindering collegiate education and doing a great injustice to college gradu- 
ates. If necessary the college might be required to give instruction in 
pedagogy. 

[The state of affairs complained of in this article is manifestly absurd and 
ought not to exist, but we are not so sure as the writer that all college 
graduates should receive license to teach because they are graduates. We 
believe that all colleges should conduct courses in pedagogy in which a 
certain amount of practical work should be given. A college graduate who 
has taken this course in pedagogy and has had a reasonable experience 
in teaching ought to be given a teacher’s certificate.—Eps. SCHOOL, 
REVIEW. ] 


Summary of Results. Report of Commissioner of Education, 1889-90" 
Vol. I, pp. 24-26. 


The vocations of man that have for their object the production of comfort 
and ornament and the care for man’s spiritual welfare, are bound to grow 
from more to more with the increased application of machinery to produc- 
tive industry, while a smaller proportion of the population will be needed 
for the production of raw material. The machinery of productive industry 
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demands educated intelligence to supervise and guide its direction. This 
has been one of the causes why the nations of Europe have adopted national 
systems of education. England, France, and Germany have seen that to 
hold the markets of the world it is necessary to develop the intelligence of 
the laboring classes. Austria after Sadowa, and France after Sedan, set 
about reforming the school system. The German universities conquered 
at Sedan. The military success of Prussia spurred England to the radical 
educational measures of 1870. Large sums were given to encourage private 
schools and the school systems of the towns. On the vane of this reform 
came the act of August, 1891, making the schools free to all children of 
compulsory age. France had done this ten years before. Italy and Spain 
have increased their school attendance to double the number enrolled in 
1860. Asa whole, the United States appears as enrolling in school quite 23 
per cent. of its entire population. This is a better showing than that of any 
other nation, except Saxony. But many other nations of Europe have a 
much longer annual school session than we have. Here is the place to 
show improvement in future ycars. ‘The nations of Europe first made ed- 
ucation compulsory ; next, as a logical consequence, free. Reasons of self- 
preservation, both industrial and military, led to this. In our country the 
political reason was perhaps the first, as it is now the leading motive. The 
introduction of manual training has become a large feature in recent years, 
and will grow a larger feature in proportion as cities are called upon to 
grapple with the population of their slums. Higher education is becoming 
more practical in that it studies the problems of the people, and endeavors 
to solve them in the laboratory. University extension has a great role yet 
to perform to connect itself with the public libraries growing up everywhere 
in the cities, and to form classes of serious minded men and women through- 
out the community who are anxious to continue their studies for the sake 
of culture or for special improvement. 
O. B. Rhoades. 


On Teaching English Literature. A. M. Wuaitams. The Educational 
Times, (Holborn, W. C.), August, 1893. 


This article is rather uneven in merit, but contains the following excel- 
lent and helpful suggestions. 

Of books to be read, then, there are three classes: those only useful for 
their contents ; those useful for their contents and attractive for their style ; 
those giving refined pleasure both by their matter and by their form. Of 
the three classes only the last two are, in any real sense, literature, and, 
therefore within the limits of this discussion. Literature, in short, is worthy 
thought worthily expressed, and our business as teachers is to lead our 
pupils to appreciate the artistic matter and the artistic form; only in rare 
instances do we find pupils taking naturally to the best literature, or even 
to very good literature. This statement is not disproved by the popularity 
among them of, say, Mr. Stevenson’s novels ; they are drawn by the direct 
force of the narrative, and miss nearly everything else that distinguishes Mr. 
Stevenson’s work. Where verse is concerned, the deficiency of appreciation 
is still more marked. Some trouble is needed to win recognition for the 
‘*Lays of Ancient Rome,’’ for Campbell’s war lyrics, and for Scott’s master- 
pieces in verse, and when so much has been gained, it is still a far cry to 
Tennyson and Wordsworth, to Spenser, Milton, and Shakespere, to 
Matthew Arnold and Landor. Nor is stopping short of the excellent to be 
accepted, in an easy spirit, as due to difference of taste. The cause is want 
of taste, truncated development or downright mental deficiency. In the 
first place, the English teachers’ concern is of with the subject-matter as 
information or as rules forconduct. In papers set on Bacon’s Essays, I find 
the following questions : 

‘1, What are the uses and justification of war? 
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“2. ‘It is a shamefull thing to take the scumme of people to be the peo- 
ple with whom you plant.’ Illustrate this by reference to the history of the 
British Colonies. 

‘*3. What things make an ill seat fora house? Describe the two sides of 
Bacon’s ‘ Princely Palace.’ What does he say about fountains and pools?” 

These questions are simply ridiculous; not in the very slightest degree 
have they any connection with work in English literature. On the other 
hand, the subject-matter of, say, Shakespere’s ‘‘ King John” does belong to 
such ‘work, because it has been chosen for artistic purposes. With this pre- 
liminary remark, I turn to a consideration of the language of our texts. 
What the precise language ought to be is sometimes matter for dispute ; 
that is, there are various readings. As a rule, the teacher should trouble 
his pupils with very little or no textual critici: sm, brt he does weil to violate 
this rule when he can compare different versions by the author. 

Grammatical points, including derivation, should not be taken up along 
with literary criticism, nor iu a haphazard manner ; the examples should be 
so chosen and handled as either to illustrate or to develop principles. 
When principles, and not single words, are handled, the pupil gets a real 
commaud of derivation instead of a knowledge of so many instances. 

In the early stayes of English work, very little 1i terary history is neces- 
sary. Some information about the authors read is enough. There is 
nothing gained by making children get up facts and critical remarks about 
authors, none of whose writings they have read. And the same is true of 
older studeuts; ‘‘chatter about Shelley ”’ is not literature. Moreover, our 
literary men and women are now the centre of a very respectable body of 
writings—biographical and critical—and most of the best of it is easily ac- 
cessibie to learners. Whatever literary history is taught should be such as 
pupils can less readily handle by themselves. The teaching of English 
literature need not involve hurried raids into every subject that occupies 
the wit of man, but has a well-defined field: and while informative in cer- 
tain definite directions, it is, at the same time, cesthetic and disciplinary. 

0. B 


Professional Remuneration. 


The New York Evening Post, of September 11, contained a long leader 
reviewing and criticizing the article in the September number of the Forum 
by President Harper, of the Chicayo University, on the pecuniary compen- 
sation of professors in American colle; ges. After showing ‘‘the attempt to 
make out the case of the professor as exceptionally sad to be in several re- 
spects fallacious,”’ it comes to the following conclusion, which may give 
the over-worked and under-paid secondary teacher comfort, or a little 
malicious pleasure, according to the true inwardness of the creature : 

‘We pass over President H: arper’s observations upon the necessity to the 
college professor of a long vacation, of a private library, of foreign travel, 
of a pension, of ‘ keeping up with the procession’ in the matter of ‘the ex- 
peuses of respectability.’ So far as these observations imply that college 
professors should be a favored class, we regard them as sophistical. But 
the whole spirit of President Harper’ s plea seems to us unfortunate. It 
painfully suggests the tone of the Grand Army of the Republic, demanding 
pensions for all soldiers as ‘‘salvage.’’ We miss all reference to “plain 
living and high thinking.’”’ We do uot ignore the irksomeness of poverty. 
We do not deny that splendid talents have been - unavailable for 
scholarly research by the pressure of pecuniary care. But, after all, the 
pursuit of truth is a joy and a recompense in itself, and the true teacher 
thinks of many other things than the amount of money that he is earning. 
Much of the best work in every departinent of life is done by those wlio 
get little pay for it, and from the materialistic point of view this is an in- 
justice to be rectified. That may be true, but the men who do this work re- 
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ceive a compensation that is not to be measured in dollars and cents. They 
may look with some bitterness upon their sleek co-workers, ‘‘lucky fel- 
lows”’ in the estimation of the world, who do iaferior work for higher pay, 
but they do not give themselves up to repiniug. They hold, and every 
brave and true man holds, that all faithful work, all pure, unselfish devo- 
tion to truth, is sooner or later rewarded, and they would not stand where 
they do were their thoughts occupied with the amount of their pecuniary 
recompeuse. 
O. B. R. 


Abolition of Examinations. Evening Post, New York, Sept. 6, 1893. 


The abolition in the Cleveland public schools of examinations and the 
substitution of a monthly ranking system based upon actual work are at- 
tracting wide attention. Utica took a step in the same direction last spring, 
when public examinations were omitted iu the ward schools. The Observer 
of that city recommends that the Cleveland system be adopted by its own 
trustees. ‘‘ This bold move,’’ it says, ‘‘would seem to be in the nature of 
areform that may well be extended to every school in the land. The old 
system of school examinations long ago outlived its usefulness, and there is 
nothing to be gained by continuing it. In the first place, it consumes a 
deal of time that might better be devoted to the every-day study of lessons. 
It is often the case that weeks are spent by teachers in preparing their pupils 
for examination at the end of a term or school year, and when these exam- 
inations are held, what do they really amount to? They merely display the 
ability of pupils to answer test questions as to which they have been 
drilled aud rehearsed. As in China the student stands highest who can 
auswer the greatest number of conumdrums propounded by the examiners, 
so false values have been put upon the learning of our boys and girls pos- 
sessing a certain bright tact that might be termed the gift to answer ques- 
tions. ‘The desired ‘end will be attained when terms of school begin and 
end without any claptrap and when the card of standing given the pupil at 
the end of the term is based on his every-day recitals.” 

O. B. R. 


Bismarck on National Education. The Schoolmaster, (London), August 
19, 1893. 


On Friday last a deputation of about 600 Bavarian schoolmasters visited 
Prince Bismarck at Kissingen, and, in answer to the address presented to 
him, the ex-Chancellor made a long and interesting speech. The future of 
Germany, he told his hearers, lay to a certain extent in the hands of her 
school teachers. The schools of Germany were au important unit aniongst 
the national institutions. During the last decades the educational system 
had borne fruit in the shape of a national political consciousneas and a 
political thoughtfulness which the nation never possessed before. The in- 
fluence which the schoolmasters had over the country’s future, lay in the 
fact that they received their pupils when young, and that the principles 
which they then instilled remained more firmly fixed in the minds of those 
they taught than any learning acquired later. ‘France gives us an exam- 
ple of the iufluence which the scliool can exercise on the national charac- 
ter,’ said the ex-Chancellor. ‘During my sojourn in that country, in 
peace and in war, I had occasion to make myself acquainted with the edu- 
cational system, and I must confess that France has pursued a method 
which I should not recommend for Germany. It is to no sinall extent 
owing to the influence of its schools that this otherwise highly educated 
nation is such an upcomfortable neighbor for us. The French schools are 
the hotbeds of Chauvinism and national va: 1ity, aud foster ignorance of tne 
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geography and history of other peoples. Since the days of Napoleon I. the 
historical instruction is based on history which is little better than pure 
fabrication, and this must have an injurious effect. We ought to take 
warning from these symptoms which we notice in France, and strive to 
rectify by the help of education any unfortunate characteristics which our 
nation possesses.’’ ‘‘ Already we owe to our schools,”’ concluded Bismarck, 
“‘the thankful task of strengthening the feeling that we are all Germans ”’ 
—a curious close to a criticism of French national vanity, by the =~ 
O. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


BITS FROM THE SCOTCH BILUE BOOK FOR ’93. 
The Schoolmaster, (London), August 19, 1893. 


Vastly more interesting than the annual compilations of their English 
confréres are the reports of Drs. Kerr (Southern Division), Ogilve (Western 
Division), and Stewart (Northern Division). 


‘“FREE’’ EDUCATION AND ATTENDANCE. 


The general impression is that free education has produced no marked 
change in regularity of attendance, that the children who attended well be- 
fore attend quite as well or better now, while those who attended badly 
before show no improvement. Intermittent attendance appears to be on 
the increase. It is the old story of the immanence of character. The care- 
less, unconscientious parent shows gratitude for assistance by diminished 
effort—the worthy parent will send his children as regularly as he can— 
fees or no fees. I expect that a large proportion of absentees could be sent 
to school if the parents cared to insist on it. 


THE INFLUENCES OF THE REFORMED CODE. 


‘We have now hada complete year’s experience of the operation of the 
New Code, about the stimulative effects of which, through freedom of classi- 
fication and the substitution to a large extent of class for individual exami- 
nation, my colleagues are unanimous. The tendency to overpress the dul 
and unduly keep back the quicker pupils has been removed. In my own 
district this has been matter of careful observation, and my distinct im- 
pression is that this discretionary power has been on the whole judiciously 
used. In the infant and junior classes especially the advantages of freedom 
of classification have been observable. The teachers, instead of aiming at 
one or two objects as ends in themselves, have felt themselves at liberty to 
develop in all directions the mental, moral, and physical capabilities of the 
pupils, while accuracy and advancement in reading, writiag, and arithmetic 

ave not suffered, but in many cases improved.’’ This could not very well 
be improved upon, and it may stand as typical of most of the references in 
the Blue Book under notice. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION, 


In our reports for recent years we have referred to the results of the in- 
spection of higher schools, which was first undertaken after the reorganiza- 
tion of this department in 1885. We have noted considerable improvement 
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in the condition of many of these schools, the first inspection of which had 
not shown them to be in a very satisfactory condition ; and, in most re- 
spects, the improvement continues to be maintained. The number of 
schools under inspection is now 61, 24 being higher class public schools, 22 
endowed schools, and 15 schools under voluntary managers who have 
invited the inspection of the department. 


THE LEAVING CERTIFCATE. 


Previous reports have explained very fully the scheme of a Leaving Cer- 
tificate Examination in connection with the inspection of higher schools, 
which was held for the first time in 1888. We undertook this, after careful 
consultation with the universities and with the authorities of secondary or 
higher class schools, and we are glad to find that the results fully confirm 
our belief that such a scheme was generally desired. We used great care, 
in framing the regulations, to provide for such a fair and uniform test, and 
such strict method in the conduct of the examination, as is necessary to 
ensure public confidence in its soundness ; and the best proof that such con- 
fidence has been secured is afforded by the facts that the number of schools 
participating in the examination, which was 29 in 1888, was last year 115 
(including 63 state aided schools) ; ; that the number of candidates, which 
was 972 in 1888, was last year 5,175; and that the total number of papers 
taken, which was 4,300 in 1888, was last year 18,691. 

For the present year the increase is even greater, and this is due in great 
mieasure to the extension of the scheme which took place last year. Im 
order to test the extent of higher instruction given in the higher depart- 
ments of the state aided schools, we then admitted to the examination can- 
didates from such schools, and this year we determined to admit them 
again, pending the consideration of the question of secondary education. 
The total number of schools presenting candidates is for the present year— 
higher class schools 55, state aided schools (higher departments) 97, and the 
total number of candidates presenting themselves for examination from 
both classes of schools was 7,148. The total number of papers taken was 
24,240. 

A large number of university and professional authorities have announced 
their readiness to accept the certificate in lieu of such preliminary examina- 
tions as are held under their direction. 


THE SCOTCH ESTIMATE. 


The House being in Committee of Supply on the Education Estimates— 
on the vote of £548,073 for public education in Scotland, Sir G. Trevelyan 
said the estimate was for 565,000 day scholars, which appeared to be a fall- 


ing off of 2,000, but it was only an apparent dimunition. Last year there- 


was an over-estimate in the actual average attendance, which was 545,- 
ooo, That number had been increasing regularly, though not quite so 
rapidly as in the years immediately following free education. The increase 
in the estimate was £16,000, of which £7,300 was the normal increase in 
the annual grant, and £7, 600 was the fee grant from the Exchequer. The 
total cost of the maintenance of schools was £1,250,000. The children in 
average attendance was 213,000 in 1872, 396,000 in 1880, and 545,000 in 1892. 
Each scholar in Scotland cost £2 5s. 94d., compared with £2 8s. 4d. in 
English Board schools, £1 16s. 5d. in Church of England schools, and £1 
14s. 3d. in English Catholic schools. In public schools in Scotland, which 
answered to Board schools in England, the cost per head was £2 6s. 4d.; it 
42 5s. 8d. in Free Church and Church of Scotland schools, and in Catholic 
schools £1 19s. 9d. It was satisfactory to find that the money spent upon 
the education of children in Scotland was equally distributed all over the 
country in a remarkable degree, and that every child had the chance of 
getting the best of what was going. 
B. &. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


PEDAGOGICS. 


Outlines of the Modern Education in Japan. Translated and Published by the Depart- 
ment of Education, Tokyo, Japan. Size 6x9 in., pp. 218. 

Catalogue of Objects Exhibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, U.S. A., 
1893, by the Department of Education, Japan. Size 6x8% in., pp. 112. From the De- 
partment of Education, Tokyo, Japan. 

BARDEEN : The History of Educational Journalism in the State of New York. A Paper 
read july 28, 1893, before the Department of Educational Publications of the Interna- 
tional Congresses of Education of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by C. W. Bar- 
deen, Editor of the School Bulletin. Size 53{x9 in., pp. 45. Price 25 cents. C. W. 
Bardeen. 

BENNETT : History of the Philosophy of Pedagogics. By Charles Wesley Bennett, LL.D., 
late Professor of Historic Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute, Size 4x7 in., pp. 43. 
Price 50 cents. C. W. Bardeen. 

KAY: Education and Educators. By David Kay, F.R.G.S. Size 5x7¥ in., pp. xii+49o0 
Price $1.50. C. W. Bardeen. 

MONROE: The Educational Labors of Henry Barnard. A Study in the History of Ameri 
can Pedagogy. By WillS. Monroe, Leland Stanford Junior University. Size 4x7 in. 
Pp. 35. Price socents. C. W. Bardeen. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


KIRKPATRICK: Inductlve Psychology. An Introduction to the Study of Mental Phe- 
nomena, prepared for the first term’s work in Psychology in the State Normal Schoo. 
at Winona, Minn. By E. A. Kirkpatrick, B.S., M.Ph., Instructor in Psychologyl 
Size 4%x7 in., pp. 104. Jones & Kroeger. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


BALDWIN: The Book of Elegies. Edited, with notes, by James Baldwin, Ph.D. Size 
5x7¥% in., pp. 304. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

GENUNG: Outlines of Rhetoric Embodied in Rules, illustrative Examples, and a Pro- 
gressive Course of Prose Composition. By John F. Genung, Professor ot Rhetoric in 
Amherst College. Size 4x7 in., pp. 167. Ginn & Co. 

HART : Joan of Arc, The English Mail Coach, by Thomas de Quincey. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by J. M. Hart. Size 44%x6% in., pp. xxvi+138. Price to teachers 
gocents. Henry Holt & Co. 

PENNIMAN: Prose Dictation Exercises from the English Classics, with Hints on Punctu- 
ation and Parsing. Compiled by James H. Penniman, Instructor in English in the 

iW4\ DeLancey School. Size 4%x6¥ in., pp. 84. J. H. Penniman. 

SANFORD: The Limited Speller, Comprising an Alphabetical List of Words which are in 
common use, but frequently misspelled, together with Hints on Teaching and Study- 
ing Spelling. By Henry R. Sanford, A.M., Ph.D., Conductor of Teachers’ Institutes. 
Size 4%x7in., pp. lv+104. Price 35 cents. C. W. Bardeen. 


GREEK AND LATIN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 


CALDECOTT: Eutropius. BooksIandII. With Maps, Notes, and Vocabulary. Edited 
by Watson Caldecott, B.A., Trinity College, Dublin, Assistant Master at Queen Mary's 
School, Basingstoke. Size 4x6in., pp. 63. Longmans, Green & Co. 

CORNELL Studies in Classical Philology. Edited by Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Charles 
Edwin Bennett, George Prentice Bristol, and Alfred Emerson. No.IV. The Athenian 
Constitution. By George Willis Botsford, Ph.D. Size 5%xg in., pp. viii+249. Pub- 
lished for the University by Ginn & Co. 

ROLFE: Titi Livi ab Urbe Condita. Liber I, Livi. Book I. Text with Indicated Quan- 
tities, by John C. Rolfe, Ph.D., University of Michigan. Size 5x7 in., pp. v+76. 
Price 25 cents. Allyn & Bacon. 

TUELL & FOWLER: A First Book in Latin. By Hiram Tuell, A.M., Principal of the 
Milton (Mass.) High School, and Harold North Fowler, Ph.D., Professor of the Western 
Reserve University. Size 5x74 in., pp. x+259. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


MODERN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES. 


JOYNES: Minimum French Grammar and Reader, with Exercises and Graded Selections 
for Reading and Dictatlon, and Review Exercises for Translation into French. By 
Edward S. Joynes, M.A. Size 4%x6¥% in., pp. viii+269. Teacher’s price 80 cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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RANSOM: Longmans’ German Grammar Complete. By J. Ulrich Ransom, B.A.,(Lond.), 
Modern Language Master at the Royal Iustitution School, Liverpool. Size 5x7% in., 
Pp. vi+252. Price gocents. Longmans, Green & Co. 

SANKEY : Episodes from Frangois le Champi, par George Sand. Edited, with notes, by 
C. Sankey, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow School. Size 4x6 in., pp. vi+136. Long- 
mans, Greer. & Co. 

SUPER: A History of the German Language from the earliest times to the present day. 
By Charles W. Super, President of the Ohio University at Athens. Size 6xg in., pp. 316. 
Mailing price $1.50. Hann & Adair, Columbus, O. 

VAN DAELL: An Introduction to the French Language, being a Practical Grammar 
with Exercises. By Alphonse N. Van Daell, Professor in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Size 5x7% in., pp. xxvii+2.9. Ginn & Co. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS. 


DUTT : Epochs of Indian History. Ancient India. 2000 B. C.-800 A.D. By Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, C.1.E., LC.S., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of the University of Calcutta, 
Member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. With two Maps. Size 4x6in., pp. ix+196. 
Price $1. Longman:, Green & Co. 

HART: Epoch Maps, Illustrating American History, By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor in History in Harvard University. Longmans, Green & Co. 

HIGGINSON & CHANNING: English History for American Readers. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and Edward Channing, Assistant Professor of History in Har- 
vard University. Size 54x7}2 in. pp. xxxii+334. Price $1.20. Longmans, Green & Co. 

SMITH: The United States. An Outline of Political History. 1492-1871. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C.L. Size 5%x8Y in., pp. x+312. Macmillan & Co. 


MATHEMATICS. 


PITCHER: Outlines of Surveying and Navigation, for Public Schools and Private Study. 
By James Pitcher, A.M., Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. To which is appended Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, with 100 Questions, by J. P. Size 5x7 in., pp. 34. Price so 
cents. C. W. Bardeen. 

PRINCE: Arithmetic by Grades for Inductive Teaching, Drilling, and Testing. Book 
Number One. Prepared under the direction of John T. Prince. Size 5%x7% in., pp. 
86. Price zocents. Ginn & Co. 


SCIENCE. 


ALLEN: Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Their History, Description, Methods of 
Propagation, and Complete Directions for their Successful Culture in the Garden 
Dwelling, and Greenhouses. ByC.L. Allen. Illustrated. Size 5%x8 in., pp. lv+31r. 
Orange Judd Co. 

WRIGHT: Heat. By Mark R. Wright. Size 5x7% in., pp. vii+336. Price $1.50. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 


SOCIOLOGY. 
HENDERSON: An Introduction to the Study of the Dependent, Defective and Delinquent 


Classes. By Charles Richmond Henderson, A.M., D.D., Assistant Professor of Social 
Science in the University of Chicago. Size 5%x8in., pp. x+277. D.C. Heath & Co. 


ROBERTS: Looking Within. The Misleading Tendencies of ‘‘ Looking Backward” made 
Manifest. By J. W. Roberts. Size 5x7 in., pp. 279. Price $1. A.S,. Barnes & Co. 
ART. 


Suggestions for a Course of Instruction in Color for Public Schools, with a sample package 
of Prang’s Standard Colored Papers. Prang, Hicks & Clark. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


PAUL: A Text-Book of Domestic Economy. Adapted for Use in Training Colleges 
Schools, and Nursing Institutions, and as a Domestic Book of Health. By F. T. Paul. 
F.R.C.S. PartI. With 96 Illustrations. Size 5x7 in., pp. xii+219. Price 75 cents. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


BROOKS: The Phillips Exeter Lectures. Biography. Rev. Phillips Brooks,D.D. Size 
5x7% in., pp. 28. Ginn & Co. 
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THREE NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


A Stepping Stone to the Riverside Literature Series. 
16 Mo., 205 pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 30 cts. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES: 


It is admirably graded. It-contains many devices for causing the pupil to learn rapidly, to talk, 
to read, and to write with accuracy. It is the first book to introduce the ‘‘Short Sayings,” 
Rhymes, Fables and Folk Stories which have delighted many generations of children. It keeps 
constantly in mind the idea that the end of learning to read is to read great books. 

All who are interested in Primary Education are invited to send to the Publishers for a Circular 
which describes the book in detail. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. 


Containing Classic American Poems set to Standard Music. Selected and arranged for use in 
Grammar Schools, High Schools, Summer Schools, and Teachers’ Institutes. By W. M. Lawrence 
and O. Blackman, of the Public Schools of Chicago. 


LATIN LESSONS. 


Designed to prepare for the intelligent reading of Classical Latin Prose. By Henry Preble, for- 
merly Assistant Professor of Latin and Greek at Harvard University, and Lawrence C, Hull, Latin 
Master in the Lawrenceville School. 12mo, 420 pages, half leather, $1.12. 

It contains a clear, concise, accurate, and virile treatment of those matters essential to the 
foundation of a thorough knowledge of Latin. 


Descriptive circulars containing sample pages of both of these books will be 
mailed free to any address on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston; 11 East 17th Street, New York; 28 Lakeside Building, 
Chicago. 


The 
Simplex Printer. 


A new invention for duplicating copies of writings or drawings. 


From an original, on ordinary paper with any pen, 100 copies can be made. 
50 copies of typewriter manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send for circular 
and samples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 


